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FASTER an over 


_ Cash comes to You 
when You Need if Most! 


If there is one thing more than another that has made T.C.U. Protection 
so popular with teachers, it has been the Air-Mail Speed with which all 
claim checks go to our members in their time of need. T.C.U. has always 
believed that help given quickly is doubly valuable. Today with the in- 
creased speed of Mail Planes we can truly say—‘Faster than ever Cash 
comes to you when you need it most’’—if you are under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


For Less than a Nickel a Day, You Get 
T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” 

Think what it will mean to you when “bad luck’”’ comes your way, to re- 
ceive your T.C.U. Check by fastest Air Mail. Think how it will relieve the 
heavy burden of Doctor Bills, Hospital Bills, Board Bills and all the other 
expenses that pile up fast when your income stops. Think, too, what a 
comforting thought it will be to know that day in and day out, whether 
at work or on vacation, your T.C.U. Policy will protect you. 

Why not make certain—now—that you will have this friend in need 

to help you over the rough spots that few teachers escape? At any 


rate, get all the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Just mail the 
coupon today. No agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
361 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


snaonee: FREE INFORMATION COUPON caeneeny 


To the T.C.U., 361 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. 
Send me full details without obligation. 
Name 


Address 


City State 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 


Lc eoenenneanaeenaseeeneseeeneeeeswesed 


All These Benefits 
Will Be Yours 


$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss of 
life; $333 to $3,000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb); $50 a month 
when totally disabled by confining sick- 
ness or accidental injuries (including 
automobile); $50 a month when quar- 
antined and salary stopped; Certain 
Hospital and Operation Benefits, Travel 
Identification Benefits, Surgeon’s Bills 
for Minor Accidents, Optional Benefits 
for Certain Complete Fractures and 
Dislocations. Policies paying larger 
benefits will be issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
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month? d a cash loan help you 
tide saat pobet 

Household Finance service offers a 
simple way for any teacher with a 
steady position to get cash for an 
emergency. If there is no Household 
office in your city, you may obtain the 
money you need entirely by mail. 

To apply for a Household Finance 
loan you merely tell us how much you 
need and how you wish to repay. 
You may choose the most convenient 
repayment plan from the table shown 
here. 

Payments to fit your income 
Suppose that you need $100. The table 
shows that twelve monthly instalments 
of $9.77 each will repay a $100 loan in 
full in twelve months. Or, if you wish 
smaller payments, as little as $6.99 
a month will also repay a $100 loan. 

You may prefer to make larger pay- 
ments and thus pay u Aacperent The 
sooner you repay the less your loan 
costs since you pay charges only for 


the actual time you have the money. 
Four monthly instalments of $26.60 
each, or a total of $106.40, will also 
repay a $100 loan in full. Payments 
shown in the table include all charges. 
You pay nothing more. 

It’s good business to pay no more 
than you have to when you borrow. 
We publish our rates and payments to 
help you shop for your loan—to help 
you compare costs before you borrow. 


Simple to borrow 


You need no stocks or bonds—no 
security of any kind—to borrow from 


- Household Finance. You merely sign a 


simple promissory note. We do not 
question friends or school authorities 
about your credit. And it is not neces- 
sary for you to ask friends or relatives 
to act as endorsers. You get your loan 
on your own signature—in a simple, 
private transaction. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or 
send the coupon for full information 
about your getting your loan by mail. 

















IF YOU NEED *100 
“HERE’S WHAT TO DO 


“Could pou ses -y good use of $100 this 


Consumer booklets used in schools 
To help families get more for their dol- 
lars Household Finance publishes a 
series of practical booklets on money 
management and buymanship. These 
booklets tell what the consumer should 
know about nearly everything used in 
the home of today. Home economics 
teachers throughout the country use 
these authoritative publications as 
study and reference texts. You are in- 
vited to ask for copies at your House- 
hold Finance branch. Or write for a 
list of the titles in the Household Fi- 
nance Library of Consumer Education. 


LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
In 15 Illinois Cities 


CHICAGO—2nd Fi., 


GALESBURG —4th F1., 
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Personal Loans $20 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 











ESTABLISHED’ 1878 


Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher Loan 
on Household’s Special Payment Plan.”’ I understand this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


FREE sooxzer ann 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon whether 
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‘ Recent Textbook Publications 


Reading and the Educative Process, by 
Paul Witty and David Kopel. Ginn and 
Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Cloth. 366 pages. 

Involving as it does an evaluation of com- 
mon types of remedial programs and di- 
agnostic techniques, a comparative survey of 
the scientific literature in the field, and based 
as it is upon experimentation, research, and 
tested practice, this book constitutes a major 
contribution to the literature of reading and 
remedial reading. Throughout one encoun- 
ters the authors’ convictions that the causes 
of reading disability must be sought in a 
composite of factors in the child’s environ- 
ment, personality, and educational experi- 
ence, and that methods of treatment must 
be eclectic. That is to say, the teacher needs 
to be familiar with a variety of techniques 
from which she may draw those suited to the 
individual case. 

Your Government Today and Tomorrow, 
by L. J. O’Rourke. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1815 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 709 pages. Price, $1.84. 

Intelligent citizenship is the aim of this 
book in the “Correlated Social Studies” 
series. It embodies a projection to the senior 
high school level of method and techniques 
developed in another book of the series, You 
and Your Community. Both are the result 
of seven years research conducted by the 
author in the field of civics teaching. Of par- 
ticular interest is the recommendation that 
the club technique be used as 2 means of 
helping students to relate their understand- 
ing of government to current local and na- 
tional situations. 

Our World and Science, by Samuel Ralph 
Powers, Elsie Flint Neuner, Herbert Bascom 
Bruner, and John Hodgdon Bradley. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 654 pages. 
Price, $1.76. 

This book is designed to meet the needs of 
a@ one-year course in science yet retains the 
fundamental approach, organization, and 
most of the textual and illustrative material 
of Adventuring in Science, the three-volume 
series by the same authors. Integration of 
a number of science fields and a style of 
writing designed to spread contagion of an 
enthusiasm for science as a means of ex- 
ploring the world, distinguish this text. 

A Functional Program of Teacher Educa- 
tion, by the Curriculum Committee of the 
School of Education, Syracuse University. 
American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son P]., Washington, D. C. Paper. 259 pages. 

Syracuse University is one of those with 
which the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education 
has co-operated in its effort to improve the 
education of teachers. This book reports 
the university’s creation of an all-university 
School of Education made possible by the 
employment of the dual professorship, a 
position which calls for its holder to be a 
specialist in some other subject-matter field 
as well as in education. Courses in educa- 
tion are correlated with actual teaching 
experience through a unified curriculum in 
order to insure the functional character of 
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by the student’s preparation. 

Student selection is employed to the end 
that those to whom we entrust the important 
task of teaching our children shall be per- 
sons “who exemplify nhysical and mental 
health, who have dynamic personalities and 
who are capable of community leadership.” 

The report summarizes provisions of the 
curriculum as follows: “Experience with and 
study of adolescents; broad interpretations 
of the function of the school in the social 


order and appraisal of secondary school cur- — 


ricula in these terms and in consideration 
of the needs of adolescents; an integrated 
learning of the art and science of teaching, 
broadly conceived to include leadership in 
the community as well as in school; effective 
instruction on a teacher’s relationships with-~ 
in the school system and his obligations to 
the professions.” 

While emphasizing the experimental atti- 
tude prevailing in the evolution of the pro- 
gram, and the necessity for change and im- 
provement at some points, the curriculum 
committee responsible for the report states: 
“In general all evidence at present accumu- 
lated indicates a program having marked 
superiority over the traditional type. Per- 
haps the most encouraging evidence is the 
interest of the students under the unified 
program in contrast with the somewhat leth- 
argic attitude prevalent under the former 
plan.” 

Teaching, by William H. Burton. Bell- 
man Publishing Company, Inc., 6 Park 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Paper. 40 
pages. Price, $0.50. 

Number twelve of a series of vocational 
and professional monographs, Teaching has 
been carefully designed to supply the fol- 
lowing authoritative, factual information: 

Personal qualifications required for en- 
gaging in the work; scholastic training 
needed; analysis of employment opportuni- 
ties; remunerations received; chances for 
advancement; frank statement of advan- 
tages and disadvantages; and possibilities 
for both men and women in the vocation 
or profession. 

Also included are colleges and universi- 
ties offering professional training in the 
teaching field and a list of state teachers 
colleges. 

The Official National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Football Guide for 1941, edited 
by Walter R. Okeson. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York. 
Illustrated. Paper. 306 pages. Price, $0.50. 

This pocket size volume includes a series 
of articles regarding the more recent devel- 
opments in collegiate football by a number 
of famous coaches, some of the articles illus- 
trated with photographs. It contains a list- 
ing of 1940 records and 1941 schedules by 
colleges with roster of coaches. A schedule 
by dates is also included and a list of foot- 
ball officials. 

Spell to Write, Books I, Il, and III, by 
M. R. Trabue and B. A. Stevens. Row, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 
Cloth. Illustrated by Florence M. McAnelly. 
Price, $0.48 each. 

The vocabulary followed in Spell to Write 


is made up of a relatively small list of 
words that have been subjected to very 
careful examination from many different 
points of view to assure their usefulness to 
the student at his particular ‘stage of de- 
velopment. Topical word groupings make 
pronunciation and meaning easier and help 
to assure maximum results through the use 
of the Experience-Test-Study Program sug- 
gested. Each word introduced in the series 
is reviewed later at least three times. Pro- 
vision is made for word study and use of 
the dictionary. 

One-Act Plays, by Marie Annette Webb. 
The Macmillan Company, 2457 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 439 pages. 

This collection begins with the easiest and 
most common types of comedy and advances 
to the romance and drama, ending with the 
social problem play. Selection has been gov- 
erned by the suitability and possible appeal 
to pupils for leisure reading, classroom pur- 
poses or staging. Stage suggestions and 
additional information as to costuming, 
make-up, and lighting as well as useful 
bibliog-aphies are included, together with 
simple and essential information about how 
to read and produce a play. 

Best Short Stories for Boys and Girls, 
selected and compiled by Bernice E. Leary. 
Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 511 pages. Price, 
$1.20. 

This year’s collection includes twenty- 
nine stories selected from current magazines 
over a twelve-month period. The stories 
offer a wide diversity in content and style— 
humor, mystery, adventure, history, animal 
heroes, foreign legends, and customs—that 
will appeal to boy and girl readers from ten 
years up. 

Courage over the Andes, by Frederic 
Arnold Kummer. Illustrated by Armstrong 
Sperry. The John C. Winston Company, 
629 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Cloth. 251 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This story of a young lawyer’s clerk who 
became a sea-faring adventurer seems to be 
based upon the life of Joel R. Poinsett, 
Counsul General of the United States to 
the Argentine, Chile, and Peru under Presi- 
dent Madison. His views in regard to the 
role of the United States as a defender of 
liberty in the South American countries are 
particularly pertinent at this time. A good 
story for junior-high-school readers. 

Science of Living Things, by Clinton G. 
Weymouth. Henry Holt and Company, 2626 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 534 pages. Price, $1.84. 

Twelve comprehensive units, simple in 
style and vocabulary, acquaint the student 
with biological principles which are of great 
value in solving everyday problems of liv- 
ing. Use of technical terms is confined to 
those needed in everyday living and activi- 
ties call for a minimum of laboratory 
equipment. 

Correct Spelling, by Albert S. Taylor, John 
C. Gilmartin, and William A. Boylan. Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Cloth. 109 pages. Price, $0.44. 

A seven-book series for grades two to 
eight. Both selection of words and grade 
placement have been the subject of ex- 
tensive study and the result is a word list 
well adapted to the child’s needs and to his 
stage of development. 
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The Legislature and the Schools 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary I.E.A. 


= Sixty-second General Assembly 
of the Illinois Legislature enacted a 
great and far-reaching program of edu- 
cational legislation, the real import and 
significance of which will generally be 
appreciated as the new laws become 
operative. 

Legislation enacted may be most 
conveniently and expeditiously pre- 
sented under certain major headings as 
indicated below. 


Reorganization 

H. B. 251, O’Nemz: County school sur- 
vey committees—Provides that before Oc- 
tober 15, 1941, county superintendents shall 
have board members decide whether coun- 
ty shall or shall not participate in a sur- 
vey of desirable school district reorganiza- 
tion. If decision favors a study, the board 
members elect a committee of five persons, 
three from rural districts and two from 
urban districts. One of each group shall 
not be a board member. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is to furnish a manual 
of procedure and supervisory assistance. The 
term of office of committee members con- 
cludes March 31, 1943. 

The survey committee, assisted by the 
county superintendent, who is to serve as 
executive secretary, will make studies and 
recommendations which in their judgment 
will afford better educational opportunities 
for pupils, more efficient and economical ad- 
ministration of the public schools, and more 
equitable distribution of school revenue; it 
will hold hearings, make maps, and submit 
a tentative report which residents may dis- 
cuss. A final report is to be submitted to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who will, in turn, report to the Illinois 
Legislature in 1943. 

Recommendations finally made are advis- 
ory in nature only. If local residents desire 
to effect district reorganization according to 
proposals submitted, they may do so by regu- 
lar procedures now provided in the law. 

State aid to the counties will be available 
to cover expenses up to a maximum per 
county of $750 as approved by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

H. B. 250, O’Nerx: Transportation con- 
tracts—Allows interdistrict contracts for 
periods up to three years, with reimburse- 
ment claims being made by districts in which 
pupils reside. 

S. B. 460, Gunninc: State aid in trans- 
portation—Appropriates $775,Q00. ($225,- 
000 in addition from funds of preceding bien- 
nium may be used prior to September 30, 
1941.) 

H. B. 634, BrueR AND Epwarps: New high- 
school district standards——Requires assessed 
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valuation of at least $1,000,000 and a popu- 
lation of at least 1,500, and Superintendent 
of Public Instruction’s evaluation before a 
new high-school district may be organized. 

S. B. 542, Peters: Transfer of high-school 
territory —By petition of at least two-thirds 
of legal voters of territory be* ~ “etached 
and a majority petition of dist... 10 which 
territory is to be added, the county superin- 
tendent of schools shall make such transfer, 
if school of the second district is more con- 
veniently located than the home school and 
if after the detachment.the first school is able 
to continue to meet the recognition stand- 
ards of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Appeal may be made to Circuit Court 
after hearing before county superintendent of 
schools. Applies only to districts organized 
before January 1, 1940. 

S. B. 92, Keane, et al: Special charter 
district transfers—Allows special charter dis- 
tricts to change boundaries as per provisions 
of revised Cities and Villages Act. 

S. B. 150, Pappocx: “Protectorate” high- 
school districts—Allows high-school districts 
organized prior to July 1, 1941 and not own- 
ing a school building, to pay tuition of its 
pupils to other high schools. 

H. B. 345, Davis AnD Cutter: Special 
charter district transfer—Transfers land dis- 
connected from a district (Galesburg) under 
special charter to adjoining school district in 
adjoining township. 

H. B. 376, O’Nettt: Non-high school dis- 
trict transportation—Allows non-high school 
districts to institute transportation service by 
majority vote of those voting upon the prop- 
osition, said transportation being for pupils 
living one and one-half miles or more from 
school attended. Also increases non-high tax 
rate to $1.00. See Local Finance. 

S. B. 201, Downtnc anp Howe tt: State 
aid to small schools—Permits directors to 
educate pupils in other than home district. 
After July 1, 1943 no recognition nor State 
aid in equalization nor flat grants is to be 
given a district which for the last two pre- 
ceding school years has not had at least 
seven pupils A.D.A., unless mitigating cir- 
cumstances recognized by the county super- 
intendent of schools and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction allow its continuance 
in operation or unless a census reveals that 
at least ten pupils will attend the school. 

If a $1.00 educational rate does not en- 
able the district to pay tuition and costs of 
transporting pupils to other districts, State 
aid in equalization up to $100 per pupil is 
granted, except that no equalization assist- 
ance greater than that payable if school were 
maintained in the local district, shall be 
distributed. 

This bill was vetoed because its provisions 
were enacted in S. B. 135. 


State Finance 


S. B. 134-135, THompson anp HoweELL: 
State school fund.—Appropriate $15,068,000 
for first year and $16,312,000 for second year 
and reappropriates $4,975,335.07 unpaid on 
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old State property tax delinquencies. Raise 
elementary equalization level $5.00 per pupil 
A.D.A. from $51 to $56 with local qualifying 
rate at $1.00 for educational purposes. Avoid 
double payment of transportation assistance 
for pupils from orphanages, military camps, 
etc. Include provisions of S. B. 201. See 
Reorganization. 

Include provisions of H. B. 437 allowing 
two-teacher districts having twenty-five pu- 
pils or more A.D.A. during last three years 
to equalize at twice $1,048 instead of on the 
$56 per pupil basis. 

Incorporate provisions of S. B. 188 to the 
effect that per capita costs of tuitioning 
pupils whose parents are employed in a Fed- 
eral camp or hospital and who reside in a 
camp or hospital within the district or in Fed- 
eral housing project or county housing 
projects financed at least partly by Federal 
funds, shall be paid from State school dis- 
tributive fund. Claims against the State are 
to be reduced in direct proportion to what- 
ever funds might be made available to the 
district by the Federal Government. Provide 
increased allotment to teachers’ retirement 
system as per actuary’s request. 

H. B. 596, Hucn Green: Appropriation 
to Office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion——Appropriates $289,160; also $40,060 to 
State Teachers’ Examining Board. 

S. B. 491, Perers: University of Illinois 
appropriation.— Appropriates $12,035,653; 
also $640,000 for buildings and improvements, 
$64,902 from endowment interest, $200,000 
for retirement and death benefits to faculty 
and employees, $326,634 from Federal Gov- 
ernment, and $4,200,000 from income fund. 

S. B. 605, Gunninc: “Omnibus” ap- 
propriation—Appropriates $40,000 for 
higher education of blind, deaf, and dumb; 
$30,000 for commission for the education of 
the handicapped (mental and physical) ; 
$560,000 for vocational education and related 
teacher-training; $15,000 to Illinois Associ- 
ation of School Boards; $10,000 for Premier 
Boys State, etc. (The distribution of the lat- 
ter two amounts will pend Attorney General’s 
or court’s decision.) 

S.B.626,GuNnninc: Teachers colleges revolv- 
ing fund appropriation —Appropriates $200,000 
from Normal School Revolving Fund. 

S. B. 627, Gunninc: Unexpended teachers 
college building fund.—Appropriation _re- 
appropriates $685,926.47 for repairs, improve- 
ments, etc., in teachers colleges. 

S. B. 634, Gunninc: Teachers colleges 
regular appropriation —Appropriates $10,200 
to Normal School Board, $5,568,120 for sup- 
port, maintenance, etc., $1,300,000 from in- 
come fund, and $61,940 for permanent im- 
provements, equipment, etc. 

S. B. 639, Perers: University of Illino’s 
research hospital appropriation.—Appropri- 
ates $1,142,938 for hospitals and institutes for 
crippled children, $379,000 for remodeling 
and land purchase, and $350,000 from income 
fund for salaries and improvements of Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research and Neuropsychi- 
atric Institute in Chicago. 








H. B. 647, Huca Green: Special education 
appropriation—Appropriates $1,101,450 for 
excess cost of crippled or physically handi- 
capped children in local schools, $13,060 for 
supervision by Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, $616,050 for excess cost of 
delinquent, defective vision, and deaf pupils 
in local schools, and $5,000 for State Institu- 
tion Teachers’ Pension Fund. 


Local Finance 


S. B. 8, Warp: Chicago schools “pegged” 
levy —Allows Chicago district to levy for 
educational purposes a rate of $1.60 or 
$52,000,000 (whichever is the greater) for 
1941, 1942, and 1943 and for building pur- 
poses 53 cents in 1941, 48 cents in 1942, and 
38 cents in 1943. 

S. B. 19, Perers: Vocational education 
project title—Allows board of education to 
hold title for a maximum of five years to real 
estate property for vocational education 
project purposes (one building project per 
year). Also incorporated in S. B. 193. 

S. B. 80, Keane, et al: Refunding bonds.— 
Allows school districts by board resolution to 
issue refunding bonds after January 1, 1942, 
taxes for payment of principal and interest on 
such bonds to be beyond regular tax levy 
limits. 

H. B. 376, O’Nett: Non-high school dis- 
trict rate increase——Increases non-high school 
district tax rate limit without referendum 
from 75 cents to $1.00; also authorizes trans- 
portation, by referendum of majority voting 
on proposition, for pupils transported one and 
one-half miles or more to school attended. See 
Reorganization. 

H. B. 256, Spracve: Rate reserved for 
building maintenance.—Reserves 12%4 cents 
of building fund, exclusive of bond principal 
and interest payments, for building main- 
tenance and operations costs. Also in H. B. 
406. 

H. B. 185, O’Nemt: Non-high school dis- 
trict funding bonds.—Allows non-high school 
districts to issue bonds to pay indebtedness 
in the form of unpaid tuition bills. 

H. B. 144, Lawter: Interest on teachers’ 
orders.—Allows teachers’ orders to draw from 
2% to 6 percent interest. 

S. B. 436, Jomn Lee: Chicago teachers’ re- 
tirement levy increase. Provides a levy of 
1.2 mills for 1942 and thereafter for Chicago 
teachers’ retirement fund. Also listed under 
Teacher Personnel. 

H. B. 424 and 427, J. W. Smrrn: Surety 
bonds for treasurers—Township treasurers 
may use surety bonds equal to greatest 
amount of funds and securities on hand at 
any time. 

H. B. 471, Crasaucn, et al: University of 
Illinois student centers.—Allows University of 
Illinois Board of Trustees to handle trusts 
pertaining to student social centers.’ Allows 
the board to borrow money and issue bonds 
to refund and refinance for purpose prior to 
June 30, 1943. 

H. B. 472, Crasaucs, et al: University of 
Illinois student center funds—Allows Uni- 
versity of Illinois Board of Trustees to re- 
ceive and retain funds gained by operation of 
student centers and devote such funds to the 
payment of bonds issued for the construction 
of the centers. 

H. B. 485, J. W. Smrrg: Tax levy final 
date.—Allows taxing bodies to file levies with 
county clerk as late as second Tuesday in 
September and later still if other law so pro- 
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vides (as in schools where the fourth Tuesday 
in September is now provided). 

H. B. 522, Perrers: Levy and reports in 
certain special charter districts.—Directs board 
of education in special charter districts in 
cities of 100,000 or less, having a five-member 
school board, to make school levies. Elim- 
inates necessity of making annual financial 
report to city council. 

H. B. 645, Bruer: Treasurer bonds in cer- 
tain special charter districts—Provides that 
treasurers of these districts shall meet bonding 
requirements applicable to treasurers of other 
districts. 


Pupil Welfare 

S. B. 367, Keane anp Bmw: Handi- 
capped children’s commission —Enlarges 
physically handicapped children’s commission 
and extends scope to include mentally handi- 
capped, the commission being entitled “Com- 
mission for Handicapped Children.” 

H. B. 70, Taon: Anti-fireworks.—Prohibits 
after January 1, 1942 the general sale of fire- 
works other than sparklers, toy pistols, etc. 

H. B. 399-401, Davi Hunter, SwaNson, 
Hirrer, Ketrer, Ratecan, Karor, Liso- 
NATI, AND FLowerreEE: Aid to dependent 
children.—Provides State and Federal Aid for 
dependent children under sixteen years of 
age or eighteen years if in school. Details 
improved administration: Appropriates $16,- 
000,000, one-half of which comes from Fed- 
eral Government. 

H. B. 647, Hucn Green: Special educa- 
tion appropriations —See State Finance. 

H. B. 660, VAN per Vries: Special edu- 
cation—Includes defective hearing pupils 
under provisions for State payment of excess 
costs and raises excess cost maximum for deaf 
and defective hearing pupils from $110 to 
$225. 

S. B. 532, Marovirz: Education of de- 
linquent children ——Allows assignment of tru- 
ants, etc., to special schools and classes by 
direction of superintendent (county in dis- 
tricts under 500,000, and city in Chicago) 
without the necessity of court action. Vouch- 
ers for excess costs and reports are to be 
approved by Superintendent of Public = 
struction. 

H. B. 889, Rennicx: Division of Itt 
for Juvenile Research.—Establishes a Divi- 
sion of Institute for Juvenile Research in the 
Department of Public Welfare to perform 
services of present institute under more direct 
State supervision. 

H. B. 429, Srransxy: Safety education — 
Permits school board to provide broad pro- 
gram of safety education and requires teachers 
colleges to offer an elective course in safety 
education. 

H. B. 810, Dale: Education of dependents 
of soldiers, et alter —Amends present law so 
as to require a year’s domicile in State, and 
to provide that not more than $150 per 
pupil per year shall be paid under the Act 
in providing educational opportunities for 
children of soldiers, sailors, marines, etc. 

S. B. 193, Crisenperry: Safe drinking 
water.—This is an amendment to the tenure 
bill requiring local districts to provide safe 
and palatable drinking water and to maintain 
good wells. Originally submitted by Mr. 
Hayne. 

S. B. 193, Crisenserry: Pupil transporta- 
tion.—This is another amendment to S. B. 
193 (since it pertains to the same section of 
the School Law) giving to non-resident pupils 
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the privilege of transportation, the costs of 
which are to be included in the tuition costs. 
Teacher Personnel 

H. B. 167, Mitts: County superintendents’ 
salaries——Makes 1940 census rather than that 
of 1930 the basis of determining county 
superintendents’ salaries. 

H. B. 313, Perrers, Frreptanp, SCHULER: 
Teachers’ retirement system.—Amends down- 
state teachers’ retirement system to allow 
credit for teaching services in the United 
States’ territories, possessions, and the Philip- 
pines as part of service creditable outside of 
Illinois, and to recognize credit for not more 
than three years of United States military 
or naval service during a national emergency 
after July 1, 1939. 

H. B. 392, Cottuns aNp GARMAN: Teacher 
certification Requires two years of training 
beyond high school for certification by exami- 
nation for elementary, kindergarten, primary, 
and special limited certificates, and four years 
of preparation (with a degree) for certifi- 
cation without examination. The limited high- 
school certificates are no longer to be issued 
by examination but require four years of 
preparation, including at least five semester 
hours of practice teaching and at least six- 
teen hours of Education. The supervisory 
certificate will no longer be attainable by 
examination but upon at least four years of 
training and successful teaching experience. 
Institutes new limited junior college and 
vocational certificates, for former requiring a 
master’s degree, the latter being issued upon 
specifications determined by the Examining 
Board. Life certificates will be issued only 
after successful teaching experience over at 
least four years and the holding of a master’s 
degree, including at least twenty-two hours 
in Education. 

Those obtaining certificates by examination 
will be obliged to acquire at least fifteen 
hours of additional credit in successive four- 
year periods through graduation with a de- 
gree. 

Sets up new Examining Board consisting 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex- 
officio chairman; a president of one of the 
State teachers colleges; the president of one 
of the non-State colleges; a professor of 
Education in one of the Illinois graduate 
schools, all of whom are to be appointed by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction ; and 
a city superintendent, a high-school principal, 
and an elementary teacher, appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction after 
considering recommendations by the Illinois 
Education Association, and three county sup- 
erintendents of schools appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction upon the 
recommendations of the county superin- 
tendents’ section of the Illinois Education 
Association. 

The certificates may be revoked because of 
immorality, health detrimental to satisfactory 
teaching, unprofessional conduct, neglect, in- 
difference, antagonistic attitude toward or 
refusal to participate in professional meetings, 
institutes, readings, etc., or reasonable require- 
ments of the county superintendent of schools 
or the Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
also for neglect or wumnecessary delay in 
making required reports. Appeals may be 
made to the Examining Board. 

The Act will be in effect July 1, 1943 and 
does not apply to those now holding certifi- 
cates. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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New Tenure Law for Downstate Teachers 


By BERNARD L. GRIFFITH. 
Director of Public Relations, LE.A. 


Ba now has a tenure law for 
downstate teachers. Chicago teachers 
have had tenure for more than two 
decades. The unique feature of Illi- 
nois’ new tenure law is that it is the 
joint product of committees represent- 
ing the Illinois Education Association 
and the Illinois Association of School 
Boards. Our Tenure Committee de- 
serves our congratulations for carrying 
on with the School Board Association 
negotiations resulting in a measure 
satisfactory to the Legislature as well 
as to the associations concerned. The 
Act should result in a better teacher- 
board relationship, making for im- 
proved educational opportunities for 
the youth of Illinois. 

Identical measures were introduced 
in the House by Representative Lottie 
Holman O’Neill, Downers Grove, and 
in the Senate by Senator R. G. Crisen- 
berry, Murphysboro. The Senate bill 
was enacted and received the approval 
of the Governor. 

Two kinds of tenure are provided 
for downstate teachers. Both apply 
equally to administrators and teachers. 
The distinction in tenure status is be- 
tween the smaller districts (board of 
directors) in which teachers have con- 
tinuing contracts, subject to termina- 
tion by notification, and the larger dis- 
tricts (boards of education) in which 
teachers have continuing contractual 
status after a probationary period. 

It is the duty of the directors in 
board of school director districts to 
notify the teacher in writing on or 
before April 25 of re-employment or of 
decision not to re-employ. Failure to 
notify constitutes re-employm. * “n- 
der the same conditions as the prvvious 
contract, in which case the board is 
to tender a contract before the close 
of the current school term. Three-year 
contracts are still possible in board of 
school director districts. The teacher 
is to furnish the board with a written 
acceptance within thirty days after 
receiving notice of re-employment or 
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contract. Failure to do so constitutes 
non-acceptance of the position. Pre- 
vious provisions for dismissal of teach- 
ers in board of school director districts 
still remain in the School Law.’ 

In the larger school districts (board 
of education and board of school in- 
spectors), after two years of probation, 
at least one of which must be after July 
1, 1941, teachers are placed on con- 
tinuing contractual status until the age 
of 65, unless they are given notice of 
dismissal, with reasons, at least sixty 
days before the end of such probation- 
ary period. The probationary period 
may be extended to three years for 
teachers who have had no previous 
teaching experience. 

The probationary period for teachers 
having three-year contracts will not 
end until the end of such contractual 
period, thus no teacher now has tenure 
status under the law. Those with pro- 
bationary periods ending with the cur- 
rent school year will attain tenure 
status if not notified of dismissal, with 
reasons, at least sixty days before the 
close of school next spring. 

After acquiring tenure status, teach- 
ers may not be dismissed except after 
due notice with reasons for dismissal 
in writing, and after a hearing by the 
board if requested by a teacher within 
ten days after the notice of dismissal. 
Details of the hearing and appeal from 
this decision are defined. 

Provision is made for honorable dis- 
missal in case of reduction in the num- 
ber of teachers, in which case the 
teacher dismissed is to be. reinstated 
if the position abolished is_ re- 
established within one calendar year. 
Salaries may not be reduced without a 
hearing, except upon a uniform basis. 

Reasons for dismissal are those pre- 
viously provided for in the School 
Law." However, these provisions 

*School Law. Sec. The board of school direc- 


tors shall be clothed with the tllowing ers: 
Third—To dismiss teacher oo 


incompetency, 
cruelty, negligence, immorality or other sufficient 


cause. 
*School Law. Sec. 127. The board of education 
hool directors, be sub- 
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must be interpreted in connection with 
the new Tenure Act, which provides: 

Dismissal shall not become effective until 
approved by a majority vote of all members 
of the board upon specific charges and after 
a hearing. . 

Teachers under tenure are not per- 
mitted to resign without the consent 
of their board while school is in session, 
or within thirty days of the opening 
of school, on penalty of suspension of 
their certificates for a period of one 
year. School boards may now require 
teachers in their employ to furnish 
evidence of physical fitness and con- 
tinued professional growth. 

We of the teaching profession should 
recognize the added _ responsibility 
placed upon us through the added 
security in position provided for in this 
Tenure Act. As a profession we should 
frown on those who attempt for selfish 
reasons to take advantage of the con- 
fidence placed in the profession by the 
lawmakers of Illinois. Above all, no 
teacher, after attaining tenure status, 
should feel that he has his position 
until the age of 65, unless he so con- 
ducts himself as to deserve that posi- 
tion. Boards may dismiss a teacher at 
any time for cause, as cited above. 
Those under tenure will be removed 
from the anxiety of annual contracts. 

Many questions of legal interpreta- 
tion of the details of the Tenure Act 
will arise and will have to be settled 
by the legal authorities. For that rea- 
son we are presenting the text of the 
law applying to tenure. Each teacher 
will want to read it carefully and pre- 
serve it for future reference. 


TEXT OF THE LAW 


Board of School Director Districts 


Sec. i27a. . . . . In the case of all teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, employed by 
a board of school directors, whether for peri- 
ods of service authorized under this section 
(reference is to three-year contracts) or for 
annual periods of employment, it is further 
provided that it shall be the duty of the 
board of school directors on or before April 
25 of each year in which any regular em- 
ployment contract expires to notify in writ- 
ing said employee concerning his re-employ- 
ment or lack thereof. 

In case any teacher, principal, or superin- 
tendent is not to be re-employed, written 
reasons therefor shall be given in writing by 
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the employing board of directors. 

In case said board shall fail so to give 
notice to said employee in writing of failure to 
re-employ, then said employee shall thereby 
be deemed re-elected on the same terms as 
for the then closing year or period of service, 
as the case may be and not later than the 
close of the then current school term said 
board shall issue a regular contract in such 
cases as though the board had re-elected said 
teacher, principal, or superintendent in the 
usual manner. 

It is further provided that any employee 
who shall have been informed of his re- 
election by written notice or tendered a con- 
tract by a board of directors under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall within thirty days 
thereafter present to said board in writing 
his acceptance of said position; and that fail- 
ure on the part of any employee to notify 
said board of his acceptance of re-employ- 
ment shall be regarded as conclusive evidence 
of his nonacceptance of the position. 

Provided, further, that any contract given 
any teacher, principal, or superintendent by 
the board of directors may be terminated at 
any time by mutual consent of the school 
board and said employee, and that the pro- 
visions of this section shall not affect the 
power of said board to dismiss said employee 
under Section 115 of this Act.* 

And be it also provided that when in any 
school district the board of directors deems 
it advisable under the provisions of this Act 
to transfer and transport pupils rather than 
employ a teacher, the board of directors shall 
have the power to terminate any contract 
continued by the provisions of this section, 
such notice of termination being given in 
writing to the teacher not later than July 1. 


Boards of Education 


Sec. 12734. As used in this section, the 
word “teacher” shall mean any or all school 
district employees regularly required to be 
certificated under laws relating to the certifi- 
cation of teachers, and the word “board” 
shall mean board of education or board of 
school inspectors, as the case may be. This 
section shall apply only to school districts 
having less than 500,000 inhabitants. 


Probation 


Whenever any teacher shall have been em- 
ployed in any district as a full time teacher 
for a probationary period of two consecu- 
tive years, one of which shall be subsequent 
to the date that this Act shall take effect, 
such teacher shall enter upon contractual 
continued service unless given written notice 
of dismissal, stating the specific reason there- 
for, by registered mail by the employing 
board at least sixty days before the end of 
such probationary period; provided that in 
the case of a teacher who has not had one 
year of full time teaching experience prior 
to the beginning of such probationary period, 
the employing board may at its option ex- 
tend such probationary period for one addi- 
tional year by giving the teacher written 
notice by registered mail at least sixty days 
before the end of such two-year period, and 
provided, that, in the case of a teacher hav- 
ing a contract not expiring by its terms un- 
til after this Act goes into effect, the proba- 
tionary period shall in no event terminate 
before the expiration of said contract. 


Tenure Stops at Age Sixty-five 


Such contractual continued service shall 


cease at the end of the school term following 
the sixty-fifth birthday of any teacher, and 
any subsequent employment of such a teach- 
er shall be on an annual basis. 


Rights of Board Protected 


Such contractual continued service shall 
continue in effect the terms and provisions 
of the contract with the teacher during the 
last year of such probationary period, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act and the 
lawful regulations of the employing board, 
and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as modifying any existing power of 
the board except with respect to the proce- 
dure on the discharge of a teacher and reduc- 
tion in salary as hereinafter provided. Such 
contractual continued service status shall not 
restrict the power of the board to transfer 
a teacher to a position which the teacher is 
qualified to fill or to make such salary ad- 
justments as it shall deem desirable, but un- 
less reductions in salary shall be uniform or 
based upon some reasonable classification, 
any teacher whose salary is reduced shall be 
entitled to a notice and a hearing as herein- 
after provided in the case of certain dis- 
missals or removals. 


Dismissal under Tenure 


Notwithstanding the entry upon contrac- 
tual continued service, any teacher may be 
removed or dismissed for the reasons or 
causes provided in Sections 115 and 127 of 
this Act,” * in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided. If such removal or dismissal results 
from the decision of the board to decrease 
the number of teachers employed by the 
board or to discontinue some particular type 
of teaching service, due written notice shall 
be given the teacher by registered mail at 
least sixty days before the end of the school 
term, together with a statement of honorable 
dismissal and the reason therefor, provided, 
however, if the position so discontinued be 
reinstated within a period of one calendar 
year, the position must be tendered to the 
teacher dismissed because of such discon- 
tinuance. If such dismissal or removal is 
for any other reason or cause, it shall not 
become effective until approved by a ma- 
jority vote of all members of the board upon 
specific charges and after a hearing, if a 
hearing is requested in writing by the teacher 
within ten days after the service of notice 
as herein provided. Written notice of such 
charges shall be served upon the teacher at 
least sixty days before the effective date of 
such dismissal or removal, which date shall 
be between ‘November first and the date of 
the close of the school term. The hearing 
shall be held and the decision rendered with- 
in said period of sixty days but at least ten 
days shall intervene between the dates of 
such notice and hearing. The hearing shall 
be public at the request of either teacher or 
the board of education. The teacher shall 
have the privilege of being present at the 
hearing with counsel and of cross-examining 
witnesses and may offer evidence and wit- 
nesses and present defenses to the charges. 
The board shall have power to issue sub- 
poenas requiring the attendance of witnesses 
at any hearing and at the request of the 
teacher against whom a charge is made, 
shail issue such subpoenas, provided, the 
board may in its discretion limit the number 
of witnesses to be subpoenaed in behalf of 
the teacher to not more than ten. All testi- 


mony at any hearing shall be taken under 
oath and any member of the board shall 
have power to administer oaths to witnesses. 
The board shall cause a record of the pro- 
ceedings to be kept and shall employ a com- 
petent reporter to take stenographic or sten- 
otype notes of all of the testimony. One-half 
of the cost of the reporter’s attendance and 
services at the hearing shall be paid by the 
board and one-half by the teacher. Either 
party desiring a transcript of the hearing 
shall pay for the cost thereof. If in the 
opinion of the board the interests of the 
school require it, the board may suspend 
the teacher pending the hearing, provided 
that in the event of acquittal, the teacher 
shall not suffer the loss of any salary by 
reason of such suspension. Before service 
of notice of charges on account of causes 
that may be deemed to be remediable, there 
shall be given the teacher reasonable warn- 
ing in writing, stating specifically the causes 
which, if not removed, may result in charges. 
The decision of the board as to the existence 
of reasons or causes for dismissal or removal 
shall be final unless an appeal to the couuty 
superintendent is taken within a period of 
ten days. 


Appeal from Board's Decision 

If, after the hearing, the teacher desires 
to appeal from the decision of the board, 
said teacher must notify the county super- 
intendent in writing, within ten days after 
the decision, stating a desire to have the case 
reviewed by an appeal committee. The ap- 
peal committee shall be appointed by the 
county superintendent of schools and shall 
consist of three members, none of whom 
shall be a resident of the district in which 
the teacher teaches. One of the members 
shall be a public school teacher, one a school 
board member, and the third, who shall act 
as chairman, shall be neither a teacher nor 
a board member. The appeal committee 
shall serve without pay but shall be reim- 
bursed for necessary expenses by the appeal- 
ing teacher if the decision of the board is 
sustained and by the school district if the 
decision is reversed. 

Immediately upon receipt of notice of the 
appeal the county superintendent shall set 
the date for the hearing, which date shall 
not be less than fifteen nor more than thirty 
days from the date of the appeal, and shall 
notify the members of the appeal committee 
of their appointment and the time and place 
of the hearing, and shall give like notice to 
the parties to the appeal. The county super- 
intendent shall cause a record of the pro- 
ceedings to be made and shall file a copy of 
the same with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The expense incurred in 
taking this record shall be an expense of the 
office of the county superintendent and shall 
be borne by the county board. 


The appeal committee shall confine its - 


review to the record of the proceedings be- 
fore the board unless a transcript of the 
testimony is filed with the appeal committee, 
in which case it shall confine its review to 
the record and transcript. The hearing be- 
fore the appeal commission shall be public 
at the request of either the teacher or the 
board. Both the teacher and the board shall 
have the right to be represented at the hear- 
ing by counsel. If the appeal committee shall 
find from the record and transcript or the 
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Education Under Fire 


Every teacher must be convincingly articulate 
in interpreting the modern aims of education 


Few teachers or administrators 
who have been at work during 
the decade just ended need be told 
that public education is under fire. 
The depression, our National elec- 
tion-turmoil, the struggle to keep bus- 
iness afloat, the ever-mounting tax 
burden, and now the grim reality of 
war and rearmament, have all served 
to wear down public nerves, public 
confidence, and public complacency. 
In every community there are 
many sincere people who turn back in 
their thinking to more peaceful and 
happy days of yore. Not knowing 
that thus they are only making an 
effort to escape reality, they regard 
the old days as golden, happy, peace- 
ful days—a veritable golden age. 
Everything that existed in those old 
days is touched with a roseate glam- 
our that makes them seem ideal. 
Thus, when the problem of support- 
ing the school arises, there are, in every 
community, a substantial number of 
middle-aged people who are quite 
ready to turn against modern school 
practices and who bring forth many 
arguments to show that the ways of 
teaching in their youth were much 
superior to those of the present. 


“Old” and “New” Compared 

Yet seriously to attempt to impose 
the kind of teaching that was done in 
1911 on 1941 were as futile as to at- 
tempt to abolish automobiles in favor 
of horses and buggies, to silence all 
radios, to abolish all chain stores, or 
to tear up all concrete highways. 

The modern school and modern 
ways of teaching are here because the 
public has demanded them. They are 
not the work of crack-brairied teach- 
ers or of theoretical professors, but 
are the result of forty years of scien- 
tific study, and of the changing atti- 
tudes of people—young and old. 

Let us turn back the curtain of 
forty years and strip away some of 
the roseate glamour. The wistful, who 
would return to the “good old ways,” 
have forgotten much. Who really 
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wants to restore a schoolroom where 
one “reader,” droned through by un- 
interested children, represented a 
year’s reading program; where “to 
lose the place,” because one became 
interested and read ahead, was a 
crime? Who really wants a textbook 
whose illustrations can only be desig- 
nated as quaint; whose collection of 
stories still follows the ancient pat- 
tern of the McGuffey’s? 

Take one of those old geographies. 
Its chief value lay in the fact that it 
was big enough to hide a really snap- 
py “yellow-back!” Who wants to re- 
turn, really, to the meaningless rote 
memorizing of states, capitals, rivers, 
mountains, and lakes? To the time 
when the only things we remembered 
about foreign lands were their pe- 
culiarities? When Australia was not a 
land of English-speaking people like 
us, of cities like ours, but a land of 
queer animals and queerer trees. 

We are told that children today 
don’t learn arithmetic like Grandma 
did, and it’s true. Grandma began her 
arithmetic in Grade One with hard, un- 
interesting drill. She had learned her 
tables before she had the faintest idea 
of number meanings or concepts. 

Our arithmetics, today, have many 
sections that Grandma never heard of, 
as hers had sections long since dis- 
carded as meaningless—“partitive 
partnership” (that must have been a 
great help to the old lady! ), Case III 
percentage, cube root, factoring, and 
compound fractions. Today our 
children learn arithmetic that is use- 
ful in everyday life and learn it quite 
as well as any generation ever did. 
True there is still too much “dead tim- 
ber” cluttering up the course, especially 
in our higher schools, but we will cut 
it away in time. 

Take spelling! Grandma learned to 
spell a lot of words that no self- 
respecting spelling book would in- 
clude today—words she never used. 
And Grandma must have forgotten 
much of her spelling, for I have a col- 
lection of letters from many grand- 
mas that are not remarkable for the 
correctness of their spelling. 
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By ORVILLE T. BRIGHT 
President, I. E. A. 


We do teach spelling. We devote 
to it quite as much time as was ever 
given to it—in every well-conducted 
school. Our graduates know how to 
spell quite as well as graduates ever 
did, especially considering ‘that now- 
adays we graduate all the children, 
while in Grandma’s day only the elite 
ever attained that honor. 

The wistful “turn-backers” have 
forgotten the painful part of those 
good old days, the rigid and often 
stupid “discipline’-—when we 
marched in and out and from class to 
class; when it was a sin to “whisper 
in ranks”; when the unfortunates 
were singled out for punishments that 
were often cruel, scoldings before the 
class that would make an army ser- 
geant green with envy, standing in 
corners, spankings that often degen- 
erated into beatings—mnot because 
children were bad, but because they 
were slow to learn. 


Discipline Now 


We do control our pupils in every 
well-conducted school; we do have 
discipline but it is based, not upon 
superior force, but upon the principle 
that the only Jasting discipline is 
self-discipline. What finer contribu- 
tion could the public schools make 
to democracy than this—a citizenry 
educated in self-discipline? 

True we fail, often, to secure the 
results we would like, but our failures 
are usually due much more to factors 
outside the school than within. No 
school can make up to the child for 
the lack of a _ well-regulated, well- 
managed, properly controlled home. 
The school is not responsible for the 
stupid and often vicious movies that 
the child attends; schools are not 
responsible for the general tendency 
away from religious education; 
schools are not to blame for the loss of 
the many chores and responsibilities 
that no longer exist for most children, 
and for whose beneficent influences 
homes have supplied nothing. 

It is true that we have many faults; 
but among our faults is not the lack 
of understanding of children that was 
so common among the teachers of 
Grandma’s day. We have replaced 
rigidity with flexibility; beatings with 
sympathetic understanding; stubborn 
opinion with scientific investigation; 
the schoolroom-frown with a smile. 








While we still have far too many 
teachers who lack sufficient prepara- 
tion for their work, we have long since 
put an end to the practice of Grand- 
ma’s day, when an eighth-grade grad- 
uate could become a teacher, a situa- 
tion which helped to perpetuate her 
ignorance at the expense of the chil- 
dren. In 1913 I became an Assistant 
County Superintendent in Cook 
County, having charge of the sub- 
urban area. There are more college 
graduates in our small faculty in Floss- 
moor now than there were in all of the 
southern Cook County elementary 
schools in 1913. 


Need of Interpretation 

We who are teaching may well be 
proud of our progress, but we must 
not become complacent. The forces 
that would destroy public education 
are ever alert and ever active. We 
must acquaint the public with what 
we are doing and why we are doing 
it. We must prove not only that we 
teach the three “R’s” quite as well 
as they were ever taught, but that we 
are devoting more time to them and 
securing much better results. We must 
ever be alert to explain the purpose 
and need of the more recent school 
activities and demonstrate their bene- 
ficial results. Every teacher must be 
articulate and ready to defend, con- 
vincingly, what she does. 

We must be direct and lucid when 
we talk of school in terms of growth, 
personality, mental capacity, char- 
acter development, instead of in 
terms of reading, history, geography, 
or arithmetic, because most parents 
think of school in the latter terms. 
Under no conditions must we give 
the public the idea that we don’t 
teach children to read, to write, to 
cipher, and to spell; that we don’t 
teach them grammar, English and the 
other “subjects.” 


Every Teacher's Responsibility 

The difference is that we have 
come to recognize all these subjects 
in terms of the whole child, in terms 
of experiences that lead to breadth of 
understanding, character develop- 
ment, personality growth for each 
and every individual; that we seek to 
learn each child’s capacities, his in- 
terests, and his especial traits and en- 
vironmental limitations, and then to 
give him the opportunity to develop 
to the extent of his capability. 

When these aims are simply and 
clearly explained, not buried and sub- 
merged in a mass of technical terms, 
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few of the people will oppose our 
work. Every teacher must be ready to 
do the explaining. People no longer 
go only to the administrator; now- 
adays they ask tue teacher. No great- 
er compliment could be paid to teach- 
er improvement, but the responsibility 
of being convincingly articulate is the 
teacher’s, too. 


Why a Parent-Teacher 
Association? 


By OTIS KEELER, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


@® MANY different definitions of the 
aims and objectives of education 
have been given in times past. Some- 
times there have been listed four aims, 
at others seven, ten, etc. All such list- 
ings have been more or less of the same 
nature. Regardless of the language 
used, they have centered around a few 
central themes. These have been char- 
acter, citizenship, fundamental opera- 
tions, vocational skills, and health. 

Upon examination of any set of aims 
it is quite evident that the school alone 
could not think of fulfilling them. A 
school can do only its share. The home, 
the church, and all community agencies 
also enter into the picture. After all, 
the school has the child only a small 
fraction of the time. By no point of 
reasoning can we say the school has the 
child more than one-fourth to one-fifth 
of his time. Since this is the case, isn’t 
there an absolute necessity for some 
form of co-ordination of effort on a 
community-wide scale? 

In any community there will be 
found various types of organized groups 
that have within their aims and pur- 
poses the proper education of the chil- 
dren of the community. The Rotary 
Club takes a definite interest in the 
education of the boys and girls. The 
Kiwanis Club is doing fine work along 
this line. The Woman’s Club has a 
distinct interest in education. The same 
is true of all other organized groups. 
The churches wish to see boys and 
girls being trained to be the right kind 
of citizens. The American Legion, the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 4-H 
Clubs, the Farm Bureau, the Home 
Bureau—all are interested along this 
same line. 

Within the membership of any local 
parent-teacher group there will be 
found persons directly interested in 
the above named organizations. Con- 
sequently, the parent-teacher associa- 





tion is the ideal unit to work out a 
co-ordination of effort. This is the 
group to tie together all of the activ- 
ities centering upon proper education. 
Perhaps the best way to proceed would 
be the selection of a co-ordinating com- 
mittee from these various groups, whose 
duty it should be to work out a definite 
plan of procedure. Such a committee 
might, for example, have all of the 
organizations of the community center 
their attention for one month, or even 
one year, on some phase of character 
and citizenship training. Another month 
or year could be given to another phase 
of citizenship, etc., or all efforts during 
any particular period might be centered 
upon health. For example, if the 
authorities of the Kiwanis Club, the 
Rotary Club, the school, the home, 
the church, the Boy Scouts, the 4-H 
clubs, etc., centered attention for one 
month upon the subject of health, it is 
surprising what could be accomplished 
in the community toward bringing 
about a consciousness along this par- 
ticular line. The same would be true 
for character, citizenship, vocations, or 
any other theme. 

School people have long since 
realized that education is much too 
big a job to be accomplished inside the 
walls of the schoolroom. What the boy 
or girl does outside of the schoolroom 
is far more important than what he 
does inside. To realize the truth of 
this statement one needs but to make 
inquiry of adults. Ask them what in- 
fluences helped to mould their char- 
acters, ask the inmates of a penitentiary 
where they started on the downward 
road. In very few of these cases will 
you hear very much about the school. 

The trouble in the past has been that 
we have had a narrow view of the 
meaning of education. If education is 
the learning of the three “R’s” then 
we can say that there is not much need 
of community co-operation, but all of 
us realize that this is not the case. As a 
matter of fact, some of the greatest evil 
influences of the world originated in 
highly educated minds. The trouble 
has been that there has been a one- 
sided education. It is mental training 
only. We need spiritual and physical 
training as well. 

Certainly no school can claim to be 
fulfilling its mission until it has been 
instrumental in bringing about a com- 
munity organization such as the parent- 
teacher association. The school touches 
either directly or indirectly every home 
of the community. Consequently, it is 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A) Lincoln Pilgrimage 


By R. C. HURD 
Waukegan, Illinois 


.. 9, 10, and 11, 1941 are 
recorded in the annals of the Wau- 
kegan Township High School as the 
dates of the Lincoln Pilgrimage under- 
taken by the school’s History Club. 
Eighty-five members, sixty-nine girls 
and sixteen boys, with four faculty 
chaperons and two mothers, took the 
trip to Springfield and environs. Dur- 
ing their three-day sojourn the party 
saw the Capitol and other buildings 
housing the State Government in 
Springfield, spent a morning in New 
Salem, visited the Lincoln Home and 
the Lincoln Tomb in Springfield, and 
inspected State institutions at Lincoln 
and Statesville on the return trip. The 
high spot of the pilgrimage in the 
opinion of most of the students, was 
New Salem State Park and the Ann 
Rutledge grave at Petersburg. 

The trip was conceived by the spon- 
sor, but it was planned by an enthu- 
siastic committee of club members. 
Mr. Nicholas M. Keller, State Repre- 
sentative from this Eighth Senatorial 
District, did much of the preliminary 
work in Springfield, getting hotel rates, 
inquiring about eating places, and ar- 
ranging for the group’s entertainment 
in the State buildings. 

According to the plan brought forth 
by the student committee each member 
planning to go was required to make a 
deposit of $1.00 on or before March 1, 
against the estimated cost of $10. Mr. 
Keller came before the club at one of 
their meetings and gave each student 
a copy of the booklet, Guide to Illinois 
State Buildings. By March 1, seventy- 
six had made the required deposit. 
With this encouragement the sponsor 
and several of the committee engaged 
three buses and made a trip by auto- 
mobile to Springfield to complete ar- 
rangements. 

As the time drew near for the trip 
a few canceled their reservations, leav- 
ing some seating in the buses engaged. 
The sponsor therefore “contacted” the 
service clubs of Waukegan and North 
Chicago and was successful in inducing 
each club to send a student who could 
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A Visit to the House of Representatives 


not otherwise afford the trip. Thirteen 
students were sent in this way, and 
subsequently several of the clubs had a 
very interesting report from their 
“delegate.” 

At a final meeting preceding the 
trip, bus assignments were made on the 
basis ef the students’ selection of 
partners. Assignment to hotel rooms 
was attended to also before going to 
Springfield so that when the party 
arrived they went directly to their 
rooms without the bother and delay of 
registration. This represented a mate- 
rial saving of time, with ninety-one 
persons involved. 

We arrived at Springfield at 1:30 
P.M., reached the State House at two 
o’clock, and spent two hours touring 
the House’ of Representatives, the Sen- 
ate, interviewing the Governor, and in- 
specting the Centennial and Supreme 
Court buildings. A rest period was then 
in order until 6:15 p.m., when we en- 
joyed a banquet at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Several mem- 
bers of the Legislature and other state 
officials were paying guests at our ban- 
quet and each made a short address of 
welcome. (We had told each in our 
letter of invitation that speeches were 
not allowed.) An informal party at the 
Y.M.C.A. with the Hi-Y boys from 
the Springfield high schools (to balance 
our preponderance of girls), was a fit- 
ting close to the first day’s activities. 
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Reveille was sounded at 6:30 the 
next morning, breakfast was at 7:15, 
and at eight o’clock we left for New 
Salem State Park. We stopped at the 
Ann Rutledge grave for a few minutes 
on our way to the park. After a con- 
ducted tour of the park, the students 
were free to follow their own interests 
for one hour, which brought the party 
up to 11:30 am. and an enjoyable 
luncheon at the Wagon Wheel Inn. 

On our return to Springfield the 
Lincoln Home was the first place of 
interest. The Springfield and the State 
highway police co-operated to give us 
a most interesting tour of Lake Spring- 
field and the Lincoln Tomb and then 
escorted us downtown again. (The 
mayor of Springfield, Mr. John W. 
Kapp, Jr., who had visited our informal 
party the night before, had agreed to 
furnish us with a police escort the next 
afternoon, “to make our stay more 
pleasant.”’) 

The students were very much im- 
pressed with the Lincoln Home, but 
they were profoundly moved by the 
Lincoln Tomb. By definite planning 
this shrine was the last place to be 
visited in Springfield. Awed by the 
magnificence of the tomb, the students 
were quite reverent in their attitude 
there. Thursday evening was free time, 
during which the students enjoyed pic- 
ture shows or other activities that ap- 
pealed to their fancies. 
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Lower Picture: At Lincoln State School and Colony 


We left Springfield Friday morning 
at seven o'clock, our first stop being 
at Lincoln, Illinois, where we spent an 
hour at the Lincoln State Farm and 
Colony for the Feeble Minded. The 
next hop was to Joliet for lunch. After 
lunch we were admitted to the prison 
at Statesville, which we were told is as 
escape-proof as Alcatraz. We found 
Warden Doody a very human person, 
willing to pose for his picture as were 
other dignitaries we visited. On such 
occasions a member of our trip com- 
mittee or one of the officers of the club 
pinned a badge on the official-host 
making him an honorary member, 
while our two photographers went into 
action, one taking snap shots and the 
other technicolor movies. The tour of 
the prison concluded our day’s activ- 
ities, except for the short ride home 
from Joliet. 
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The value added to an appreciation 
of the Lincoln tradition by such 
graphic experiences as those made 
possible by the pilgrimage needs little 
explanation. Such educational values 
are a first consideration in planning a 
field trip. 

A social studies group naturally 
would seek experiences adding to 
knowledge essential to intelligent 
citizenship. The Lincoln pilgrimage 
afforded a more intimate appreciation 
of some events and influences in the 
life of a great character in our history. 
It made possible clearer insight into 
the way in which the State Government 
ministers to the needs of the people; 
how it cares for its dependents and 
delinquents. But in common with all 
such trips, if they are to justify the 
time and money spent upon them, it 
provided the occasion for training in 
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Left: Anne Rutledge Grave 
attitudes and behavior becoming to a 
responsible citizen. 

During the preparation for the trip 
we impressed upon our students that 
they were to represent the school. In 
this our club has had a splendid repu- 
tation. Every student wore a badge 
which identified him as a member of 
the party. Testimony to the effective- 
ness of these safeguards is to be found 
in the favorable comments of guides, 
legislators, hotel men, and others whom 
we have encountered on our trips. 

A trip such as the one described can 
be made on less money than we spent. 
(We found it possible to return $1.00 
to each student making the trip, and 
there was no cost to the club.) Field 
study is thus an educational tool avail- 
able to any high school. 





American Education Week 
Pageant 
® THE opportunity that is every 

American child’s in the public 
schools is the subject of a pageant that 
was effectively presented at a P.T.A. 
meeting during American Education 
Week in 1940 by the pupils of the 
Ro-sevelt School of Chicago Heights. 

The script, the work of a group of 
the school’s teachers, is an example 
of a dramatic method of presenting 
the schools services that is readily com- 
prehended by both pupils and public. 

Curricular progress throughout the 
elementary school is explained by a 
spokesman for each -grade. The two 
speeches quoted will iliustrate. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF Room 1.—Learning to 
read is our biggest problem. We also learn 
to write, using manuscript writing. We learn 
to take our turns when we play games with 
the other boys and girls. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF Room 8.—In our his- 
tory we have learned how one civilization 
after another contributed much to our pres- 
ent lives. We have seen how many fine ideas 
and things can be lost through the destruc- 
tion of a civilization by war. 

The caveman gave us talking, fire, the 
wheel, the domestication of plants and ani- 
mals, and many other things. The Egyptians 
gave us beautiful buildings. The Babylo- 
nians gave us a foundation in business. To 
the Hebrews we are most grateful, for they 
gave us the idea of one God. In the Greek 
civilization we find the birth of Democracy. 

Our study has made us aware that people 
are dependent upon one another. We hope 
that when we grow up we will be tolerant 
and understanding citizens. We also hope 
that more tolerance and more understanding 
can be a road to peace. 


A special subject—music, a social 
organization—girl scout troups, special 
services—such as those of the nurse, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Theme “The School's Part in the Maintenance and Development 
of Democracy’ as Developed by a Number of Prominent Speakers 


Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut, “The State’s Re- 
sponsibility for a Reasonable Educational 
Program.” 


@ WE have not, as yet, faced cour- 

ageously, the issue as to whether 
or not certain Federal agencies are es- 
sential either in aiding the develop- 
ment of the educational program or in 
providing educational opportunities not 
now existing in our respective com- 
munities. I refer here particularly to 
the National Youth Administration, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
Educational Program of the Works 
Projects Administration and other 
agencies. It seems to me the time has 
come when we must face this problem 
of relationship courageously, ration- 
ally, and in the interest of the youth 
of America rather than for some other 
reason. 

All of these agencies were created 
at a time when another kind of emer- 
gency confronted most of America, an 
emergency that still prevails in many 
sections of our country. No country 
or no government is safe when men 
are unemployed. It is essential that 
America awaken to the fact that either 
men must be employed by private en- 
terprise, and if that be not possible, 
then by government but under any cir- 
cumstances, men must be employed. 
Employed men do not succumb easily 
to all the panaceas on the horizon for 
their deliverance from the evils of un- 
employment. 

A major question is this: Could the 
same results for education have been 
attained had the money for public 
education expended by the several 
agencies been allocated to the state 
and thence to communities for the de- 
velopment of the community program? 
If there is no confidence in State De- 
partments of Education or in the state 
as an administrative agency, is it not 
time that this fact be made public and 
that steps be taken to correct the dif- 
ficulties that prevail? 

Wise educators will support the idea 
that there must be national planning; 
that there must be financial aid to pro- 
vide the equal educational opportunity. 
We have undertaken in the way of 
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public education in this country, what 
no other nation in the world has un- 
dertaken. It is unreasonable to believe 
that we can plan by separate units or 
that we can finance a universal educa- 
tional system. This should not mean, 
however, that outright administration 
of educational programs should accom- 
pany either the planning or the finan- 
cial assistance. The security of democ- 
racy is contingent upon the use of our 
states and our communities to solve 
major problems and the problems that 
exist in communities. 

In the instance of the National 
Youth Administration many problems 
have developed. It is essential, how- 
ever, that ways and means be found 
whereby the problems of youth may 
be solved by states and communities 
rather than through outright federal 
administration. There can be little ob- 
jection on the part of educators to the 
provision for employment of idle youth 
by the National Youth Administration. 
On the other hand, the educational 
program and training should be a 
definite part of the educational organ- 
ization of this country. 

The approach of American educa- 
tion should be constructive. There 
must be willingness on the part of or- 
ganized education to move out of the 
traditional past. There must be a will- 
ingness on the part of our states and 
our communities to aid in the develop- 
ment of the kind of educational pro- 
gram required to develop rational men 
and to promote the welfare of society. 
If the present Federal agencies have 
served to awaken us from our lethargy, 
then a very useful contribution has 
been made. It is time for America in 
these crucial times to begin to think 
about the children and youth in the 
community and less about the protec- 
tion of vested interests, conflicts in 
personalities, preservation of bureaus 
and the development of a program 
simply to have a program. 

Reverend Daniel L. Marsh, president, Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Massachusetts, “Aca- 
demic Freedom.” 

@ I have referred to fear; but the im- 
pelling fear is not the fear of any 
particular “ism” so much as it is fear 
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of change. Social change is going on 
everywhere, and fear is rife wherever 
there is change. There can be no life 
without growth, and there can be no 
growth without change. No vital in- 
stitution, no worthwhile institution of 
democratic society can be kept static 
without being destroyed. Technologi- 
cal invention makes for change. If we 
would avoid revolution, we must not 
allow social invention to lag too far 
behind technological invention. . . . 

Change for the better can be realized 
only when discussion is freely allowed. 
One way to keep discussion from de- 
generating into demagoguery is to pre- 
pare it by wise education. Academic 
freedom guarantees free and honest 
discussion in the classroom of contro- 
versial issues. I would have you note 
that I have used “honest” as a qualify- 
ing adjective of discussion on an equal- 
ity with the word “free.” No person 
can be guaranteed freedom unless he 
is willing at the same time to accept 
the responsibilities of freedom. Free 
and honest discussion of methods for 
improving government, for improving 
society, for improving civilization, will 
appear all the more important when we 
remember that every truly democratic 
government carries provision in its 
fundamental law for change... . 

In the distressing condition afflicting 
the world today, there is so much fear 
that I am persuaded some persons fear 
the light. Some persons have been so 
blinded by the cruel flashes of war 
that they can no longer see straight. 

No informed person will question 
the healthy and wholesome American- 
ism of the late Mr. Justice Holmes. 
He plead like “an angel trumpet- 
tongued” for toleration of difference 
of opinion. He said: “If there is any 
principal of the Constitution that more 
imperatively calls for attachment than 
any other, it is the principle of free 
thought—not free thought for those 
who agree with us but freedom for the 
thought that we hate.” .. . 

Academic freedom is never an end 
in itself: it is but a means. The end is 
the discovery of truth and beauty and 
goodness. It is when one gets the idea 
that freedom is an end instead of a 
means, and that it offers no burden of 
responsibility, that he makes of him- 
self a fool or a nuisance—or both. I 
know of nothing more intolerant than 
self-conscious tolerance; of nothing 
more illiberal than boastful liberality; 
of nothing more fettered than irre- 
sponsible freedom. Intellectual free- 
dom, rightly understood, means in- 
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dependence from unjust restraint, not 
independence from all authority. 

William D. Boutwell, director, informa- 
tion service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., “The Responsibility of the 
Federal Government for a Reasonable Edu- 
cational Program for all Youth.” 


@ ._.. THE founding fathers wanted 

good government, so they set up 
schools to get good government. The 
people of this Nation wanted more 
practical higher education, so they es- 
tablished the land grant colleges. At 
the turn of the century industry and 
agriculture decided that they must 
have a large mass of skilled workers, 
so they helped educators to secure Fed- 
eral aid to vocational education. Dur- 
ing the depression hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people were without 
jobs and almost without hope, so the 
Federal government established the 
CCC and the NYA. And now, last 
year, to staff our defense industries in 
a hurry, we have created defense train- 
ing. Society is our customer. Educa- 
tion can deliver the goods. 

I think there is a lesson for us in 
all this. I believe we would do well 
to send scouts out to identify the needs 
of our people. I think we ought to 
send experienced educators as ob- 
servers and perhaps consultants to 
every important convention in the 
country. These scouts could do two 
things: First, identify and report needs 
expressed by groups of all kinds; trade 
groups, labor groups, women’s organ- 
izations, service organizations, every 
kind of organization. Second, these 
scouts could offer the good offices of 
education to these groups. To do this 
would enable education to gear itself 
more closely to American society and 
by so doing education can secure the 
funds to perform the services it alone 
can supply. By taking such steps we 
can: re-awaken and maintain the faith 
of the American people in education’s 
power to help them. 


Next, I think the members of the 
National Education Association ought 
to vote themselves an extra assessment 
of at least one dollar per year per 
member for a fund to push the Federal 
aid bill. Elementary schools, especially 
rural elementary schools, are the or- 
phans of education. The Army and the 
CCC are now spending millions to 
teach men to read and write—men who 
ought to have been taught the funda- 
mental skills when they were children. 
The teachers of America should launch 
a well supported campaign to put into 
action the recommendations of two 
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national committees of two administra- 
tions—one Republican and the other 
Democratic—for Federal aid which 
will promote elementary education. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D.C., “Our Coun- 
try’s Training Program.” 

@® FOR just a year now a huge pro- 
gram of training for defense indus- 
tries, under the auspices of the U. S. 
Office of Education, has been in opera- 
tion in the states. This program, car- 
ried on by the schools and engineering 
colleges reaches out into hundreds of 
cities and towns throughout the land. 
With the co-operation of management 
and labor, and with the assistance of 
the U. S. Employment Service and the 
WPA, more than a million men and 
women have been enrolled for defense 
vocational training in the schools. 
Some 200,000 unemployed men have 
already completed their courses and 
have moved from the schools into the 
factories. About twice this number of 
workers, already employed in defense 
industries, have returned to the schools 
for supplementary training courses. 

Compare this with the record of 
1917-718, when the schools succeeded 
in providing training for only 60,000 
men in a similar period of time. Then 
the training resources of the schools 
were meager indeed. But during the 
past twenty years, under the stimulus 
of Federal financial aid, there has been 
built up a great system of vocational 
schools and classes well equipped and 
manned with experienced teachers. So 
when the call came this time the 
schools were ready to respond—and 
promptly. ... 

Next year, as factories newly built 
swing into actual production and as we 
approach nearer to the production 
peaks which are expected early in 
1943, the defense training program will 
be supported by more than $100,000,- 
000 appropriated by the Congress to 
meet the ever mounting needs for 
trained manpower. Engineers will be 
given short courses in some 150 techni- 
cal colleges and universities; these and 
other colleges will provide special short 
courses of training in physics, chem- 
istry, and production supervision for 
fields essential to the national defense. 
Additional thousands of unemployed 
men and women, drawn from rosters 
of the public employment offices, will 
be given pre-employment courses in 
many of the 550 defense industrial oc- 
cupations—in machine shop work, in 
aircraft work, in riveting, and in ship- 
building. Several hundred thousand, 
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already employed in defense industries, 
will be given supplementary instruc- 
tion and training designed to improve 
their skills and enable them to move on 
to more technical and highly skilled 
jobs. Youth living in rural areas and 
small towns throughout the Nation will 
receive training which will help them, 
upon entering defense industries, to 
master rapidly the operation of a par- 
ticular machine tool. In addition other 
out-of-school youth employed on NYA 
work projects will be given vocational 
courses and related or other necessary 
instruction designed to increase their 
employ-ability. 

Thus far the Nation has been able 
to avoid the development of wide- 
spread, serious shortages of trained 
manpower for defense industries—and 
for this the schools and colleges de- 
serve their full meed of praise. But 
where will America get the trained 
manpower to meet the needs of the 
program six months, twelve months, 
eighteen months from now when, ac- 
cording to estimates, we shall be in 
peak production? The production task 
we face is simply stupendous.. It is 
without parallel in the history of any 
Nation. And if it is accomplished, sev- 
eral million new workers must be found 
and trained within a few months. 

It seems clear that increasing em- 
ployment needs will call shortly for the 
recruiting and training of many more 
women for defense jobs. Britain al- 
ready uses many women in her arma- 
ment industry. Laurence Bell of the 
Buffalo, New York, Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration, is reported to have said that 
“there is no reason why about 40 per- 
cent of the work in aircraft manufac- 
turing can’t be done and done very 
satisfactorily by women.” 

Another source of manpower which 
must increasingly be used is the Negro 
worker. Every effort has been made by 
the schools to extend defense training 
opportunities to Negroes. Indeed, the 
Congress has expressly stipulated that 
no discrimination shall be practiced— 
and we have taken pains to carry out 
both the spirit and the letter of the 
law. Several thousand Negroes are now 
receiving training; many others have 
already been employed in munitions 
factories and in ship-building. And as 
the urgency of the need for employing 
our full resources of trained manpower 
becomes every day more pressing, we 
shall see Negroes, by increasing thou- 
sands, finding their way into employ- 
ment in other defense industries. . . . 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The County School Survey Law 


HE inauguration of the county school survey committee 
Tee provides educators with an opportunity of giving 

professional assistance toward the equitable and sensible 
solution of the great problem of school reorganization. 

School people should read Professor Hacker’s article re- 
garding the school survey committees in this issue of ILLI- 
nots Epucation. Board members will very likely be 
pleased to have the reactions and suggestions of school 
people relative to, first, the proposition of authorizing the 
election of a survey committee; second, ways and means of 
proceeding, and third, the survey recommendations. 

Once the survey is authorized, school people should give 
their professional assistance and suggestions, and co-operate 
with P.T.A., the I.A.A., and similar organizations as well 
as with the survey committee itself. It perhaps would be 
best that no survey be instituted unless there is a sincere 
intent to conduct an adequate survey, the findings of which 
can be substantiated and supported toward actual reorgan- 
ization of school districts —I.F.P. 


The Waif 


HE unit district rate bill has been kicked around and 
sree down again. Two sessions ago it succumbed to 

a veto by Governor Horner. Last session it was suffo- 
cated in the Senate. This session, after passing the House 
comfortably, it was about to be killed in the Senate, with 
no Chicago legislator voting for it and a few down-state 
Senators either not voting upon the measure or voting 
against it. On this occasion further consideration was post- 
poned. The roll call mimeographed by the I.E.A. was 
quite revealing. 

Two days later, after a conference or two, and before 
galleries crowded with supporters of the measure, H. B. 
402 passed the Senate with but two opposing votes! Why 
the sudden shift? 

H. B. 402 was vetoed by Governor Green. Certain state- 
ments in the veto message prompted the Executive Secre- 
tary of the I.E.A. to forward immediately the following 
observations and appeal to the Governor: 


1. The bill will “increase the maximum tax rate for high-school 
purposes.” The bill does not do this. It does provide a tax levy 
limit for educational purposes for a twelve grade school of $1.75 
without referendum. 

2. “The tax . . . is in addition to the one percent already author- 
ized for such districts for educational purposes.” This is not true. 
The bill includes the present $1.00 levy limit and extends the limit 
but 75 cents. 

3. “The bill . . . suggests an increase of 100 percent in the 
present authorized tax.” This is not true. The bill allows a possible 
increase of 75 percent if the present local levy is $1.00. As a matter 
of fact, the present “authorized tax” varies district by district from 
less than $1.00 to far more than the $1.75 provided by H. B. 402. 
Those districts now levying less than $1.00 need not use the 
privileges of the new limit, and those above $1.75 cannot benefit by 
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its provision. About forty districts may be benefited by the pro- 
posed limit, and they need it badly. 

4. The release refers to a “policy of refusing to impose any new 
or increased local taxes without submitting such new or increased 
tax to a vote of the electors.” The proper financing of schools 
depends upon legislative limitations and provisions. A “thorough 
and efficient system of free schools” dictated by the State Consti- 
tution definitely indicates that if satisfactory minimal offerings of 
education cannot be provided by présent statutes, it is the duty 
of the State to amend the law to guarantee that goal, even though 
the local electorate in some instances (and for various reasons) 
fails to provide sufficient tax limits to guarantee the “thorough 
and efficient” system of schools required. 

5. Among the definite reasons why certain districts fail to pro- 
vide properly for public education is that indicated in the release: 
that organized minorities not “depending upon the public school 
facilities for an education” do “wilfully or stubbornly refuse to 
approve a needed increase in school funds.” 

It is as essential that these few downstate unit districts receive the 
authority to tax sufficiently through the proper tax limitations set 
by the State as it was that the Chicago district be granted its 
“pegged levy” request. 

If it is at all possible for you to allow H. B. 406 to become a 
law, I urgently advise this procedure, not alone because of the 
necessities facing these few downstate districts, but because of the 
statements issued to the press as indicated above. 


Within a day or two H. B. 406 also was vetoed. Thus 
the waif was again on the doorstep, needs of unit districts, 
constitutional direction, reorganization needs, and action 
upon other rate and levy bills notwithstanding. 

The final solution? Give the unit districts an equitable 
local taxing ability, or reduce their qualifying rate for 
equalization purposes to $1.00.—I. F. P. 


Federal Relations to Education 


O the Evaluating Committee of its Committee on Co- 
Texsinsin in Secondary Education the National Associa- 

tion of Secondary School Principals of the N.E.A. as- 
signed the task of re-examining Federal and state-local 
relations to education, with particular reference to the 
place in youth education of such agencies as the N.Y.A. 
and the C.C.C. hitherto operated on a legal basis of “emer- 
gency” and “relief.” The committee’s report published in 
April, 1941 bears the title, The Relationship of the Fed- 
eral Government to the Education of Youth of Secondary- 
School Age. 


With commendable objectivity the committee acknowledged not 
only the undoubted accomplishments of these Federal youth-serving 
agencies and their broadening effect upon the prevalent conceptions 
of the scope of education but also the lack of generally accepted 
plans for meeting, through state and local agencies of education, 
those needs of youth which Federal agencies are now attempting 
to meet. 

Nevertheless the committee felt the immediate necessity of re- 
defining state-federal relations as they pertain to education with a 
view to protecting the undisputed interest of the Nation in educa- 
tion while maintaining the decentralization which has kept the 
schools of this Democracy close to the people they serve. With 
respect to these objectives the committee made its specific recom- 
mendations, which merit a careful reading of the report —E. P. B. 
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The Defense of Democracy 
Through Education 


® AT the Boston convention of the 

N.E.A. this summer action was 
taken creating an N.E.A. Commission 
on the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education. Provision was made that 
the commission consist of an execu- 
tive committee of ten, and an advisory 
body of approximately sixty members, 
this body to include one representative 
from each of the state teachers asso- 
ciations. Mr. B. I. Griffith, Director of 
Public Relations of the I.E.A., was ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors to 
represent this organization. 

The action creating this body imple- 
ments the recommendation frequently 
enunciated by Dr. DuShane during his 
presidency of the N.E.A. that some 
agency be created to examine the source 
of attacks upon the efficiency and pa- 
triotism of the public schools. Now in 
view of the steadily increasing finan- 
cial demands of the defense program a 
well organized effort to publicize the 
vital function of the schools in the de- 
fense of our Democracy seems impera- 
tive. This is the way that the need for 
such a commission and its purposes are 
defined by the N.E.A.: 


There is a great need for a Commission on 
the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion. The long-time vital function of educa- 
tion in our democracy must be maintained 
even in times of unusual expenditures for mil- 
itary defense. The marked increase of taxes 
which accompanies national defense expendi- 
tures tends to create strong pressures to re- 
duce school costs and will be used as an 
excuse by numerous local, state, and national 
taxpayers associations to reduce taxes without 
regard to results. 

Various organizations have become active 
in recent months attempting to create a dis- 
trust of the efficiency of the public schools 
and of the loyalty of the teaching profession. 
This must be met and the future welfare of 
our country must be protected against any 
misguided efforts to curtail the best possible 
preparation of our girls and boys for citizen- 
ship. Proper legislation must be secured to 
insure adequate educational opportunities for 
all the children of our country and reasonable 
safeguards for our teachers. 

The purposes of the N.E.A. Commis- 
sion on the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education are: 

To create public understanding and support 
of education through informing leaders of 
lay organizations concerning educational pur- 
poses and needs; and to strengthen education 
through analyzing and evaluating educational 
activities and recommending the discontinu- 
ance of those found to be unsound. 

To investigate criticisms and movements 
against education, school systems, teachers 
colleges, textbooks, teachers organizations, znd 
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members of the teaching profession, and to 
publish the results of such investigations as 
are found to be significant and constructive. 

To catalog the various groups opposing 
education, to investigate the sources of their 
funds and to make resumés of their activities 
available to local and state teachers organi- 
zations. 

To co-operate with state teachers associa- 
tions in analyzing sources of taxation and 
financial conditions and to help co-ordinate 
the work of local and state associations with 
lay organizations. 

To investigate alleged subversive teaching 
and to expose any teacher whose attitude is 
found to be inimical to the best interests of 
our country. 

To acquaint individual teachers with their 
responsibilities for participating in the public 
relations program of the schools and to help 
them with their work in this field. 


To bring to the teaching profession a greater 
unity of purpose in education for democracy 
and a better knowledge of methods of secur- 
ing public understanding and support. 





American Education 
Week 1941 


® “EDUCATION for a Strong Amer- 

ica” is the highly appropriate theme 
of the twenty-first annual observance 
of American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 9-15, 1941. The daily topics are: 

Sunday, November 9—Seeking World Order 

Monday, November 10—Building Physical 
Fitness 

Tuesday, November 11—Strengthening Na- 
tional Morale 

Wednesday, November 12—Improving Eco- 
nomic Well-Being 

Thursday, November 13 — Safeguarding 
School Support 

Friday, November 14—Learning the Ways 
of Democracy 

Saturday, November 15—Enriching Family 
Life 

Our country stands at a critical hour 
in its history. Effective democratic ed- 
ucation is imperative if we are to solve 
the problems pressing upon us and at 
the same time preserve the democratic 
way of life. This must be clear to the 
teaching profession. We must make it 
clear 10 the American people. 

One of our best opportunities to seek 
public understanding and appreciation 
of the schools and the place of educa- 
tion in our Nation is during American 
Education Week. The National Edu- 
cation Association has prepared mate- 
rials to assist you in planning to make 
the observance successful in your 
school system, your individual school, 
and your own classroom. 

Special packets are available for the 
following school levels: kindergarten- 
primary grades, elementary (grades 4, 
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5, and 6), junior high school, and high 
school. Each packet contains a class- 
room supply of posters, leaflets, and 
stickers, a special thirty-two page man- 
ual, a folder for the Sunday observ- 
ance, and other materials. 

New features also available this year 
include (1) a two-color button to be 
worn home by pupils carrying the slo- 
gan “Visit Your Schools American Ed- 
ucation Week,” (2) two musical plays 
—one for high-school use and one for 
elementary school use—both written 
especially for the occasion by Jean By- 
ers, author of the noted production “On 
Our Way” prepared for the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, (3) a one 
and a half minute 35 mm sound movie 
trailer for use in commercial theaters 
just before and during American Edu- 
cation Week, fea‘uring Lowell Thomas 
and entitled “Education for a Strong 
America.” 

Address the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Nutrition a National 
Problem 


Address by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Claude R. Wickard at the National Nutrition 
Conference for Defense, Washington, D.C., 
May 27, 1941. 


@ I WILL say frankly that in my opinion 

not only the United States but modern 
civilization as a whole wili have to use this 
science of ours for the benefit of mankind 
much more fully, much less half-heartedly, 
than it has been used so far. We could feed 
and clothe and house the masses of our peo- 
ple far better than we do if we dared to turn 
science loose to tackle the job. But we have 
hesitated and sometimes this was because we 
have been afraid we might make a wrong 
move and upset somebody’s apple cart. I 
think it is time to be afraid that if we don’t 
make some vigorous moves, our civilization 
won’t have any apples to put in the carts, 
and it won’t matter any more whether they 
are upset or not. 

In other words, I hope this conference will 
mark a big forward step in hooking up sci- 
ence with the needs of common people. I 
would like to see this done in the United 
States above all places. I would like to see 
it done with food first of all because food is 
the most basic need of common people. 

. .. Here in the United States we think it 
is a public duty to provide education for our 
children, and we spend a lot of money doing 
it. Isn’t it just as much a public duty—I 
think it’s even more—to see that they have 
sound healthy bedies? In fact, if I under- 
stand the latest findings of nutrition correct- 
ly, people can’t really use their minds fully 
if they are suffering from undernourishment. 
If that is the case, then we have to begin 
with good nutrition for children or the 
money spent on their education is going to 
be more or less wasted. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 





I)... DAVE: 


It has been a long time since I last 
wrote to you. I know that you will 
excuse my failure to write, realizing 
the pressure of events and duties which 
have been ours. 

During the hectic days of the late 
filibuster in our Legislature, I won- 
dered at times if our strenuous and 
long-continued efforts would lead to 
naught. On the other hand, I had an 
underlying confidence in the Legis- 
lature to adjust its differences and to 
enact the desired legislation. This was 
done during the last few long and dif- 
ficult days. - 

In this connection, I wish to express 
my sincere appreciation and gratitude 
to the Legislature, its leaders and its 
officers for steering through to a suc- 
cessful issue the desirable legislation. 
This patient application, sheer hard 
work, and careful consideration in 
spite of time and other limitations, 
were pleasing to observe—and we 
watched them and worked with them 
in both Houses every minute of every 
day from the beginning of the session 
to its close! 


I was very happy and thankful to 
observe that by Saturday afternoon 
just preceding the adjournment on 
June 30 all of the bills in which we 
were interested, with the exception of 
two minor bills, had passed both 
Houses. Eight bills needed concur- 
rences in amendments made by the op- 
posite House. Since the concurrences 
pertained largely to agreed amend- 
ments, it was quite certain they would 
be granted, as indeed they were. 


Perspective—at Ten Thousand Feet 

Because of this fortunate turn of 
events, I was enabled to fly from Chi- 
cago to Boston to attend the N.E.A. 
meeting. I left Chicago at 9 a.m., flew 
non-stop to New York, and after a 
half hour there boarded another plane 
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for Boston, arriving there at 3:45 p.m. 
Daylight Saving Time. 

At 10,000 feet I was impressed with 
the marvels of nature—God’s creation. 
Pillared clouds pointed downward to 
a crazy-quilt earth designed by man 
to appear like a mosaic of marble, 
sliced here and there by narrow chalk- 
lines—the highways of men. Tiny 
articles, men’s domiciles, packed to- 
gether, testified to the gregariousness 
of men. Occasionally we plowed 
through clouded mists which curtained 
the scenes below allowing us to reflect 
briefly upon the limitations of men, 
their connivances, tragedies, conflicts, 
and trials. Then shortly fingers of sun- 
light burst through to sweep away the 
clouds and reveal the azure of the 
heavens merged into the greenish-blue 
of the forests far below. 

Dave, we must have faith somehow 
or other that the fingers of Light will 
presently reach all men that they may 
see how futile are their quarrels and 
strife, and how Creation itself yearns 
for the time when men may be at peace 
with men, in order that they may 
properly perform their part in the 
Great Scheme of Things. 

Well, Dave, I’ll have to come down 
out of the air to deal with more mat- 
ter-of-fact affairs. I know, however, 
that I’ll bring with me a renewed and 
greater faith in the great work of our 
profession. 


New Period of Program Construction 


We are about to “take off” on new 
journeys of effort and service. I am 
thinking not only of the new school 
year but of our new period of program 
construction. I know that as we ven- 
ture ahead we shall have the united 
co-operation and participation of our 
members in studying our problems, dis- 
covering plausible solutions, and in 
preparing a program of action. 

We shall consider not only ways and 
means of improving our schools and 
the profession by legislation, but ways 
and means of assisting our profession 
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through more direct services of the 
association in teacher placement, credit 
unions, group insurance, teacher ten- 
ure, etc. Then, I predict, we shall 
venture out upon a more widespread 
effort of public and professional rela- 
tions which will have as its goal a pro- 
fession and a public fully awakened 
to the challenges facing public educa- 
tion in Illinois and the Nation. 

Give my best regards to your family 
and our mutual friends in the teaching 
profession. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv. 


Digest of Board Meetings 


Time AND Prace: April 29, 1941, 
state headquarters, 3 P. M. 

PRESENT: President Orville T. 
Bright; Directors V. L. Nickell, W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken, and Russell 
Malan; Executive Secretary, Irving F. 
Pearson; Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, 
and Attorney Shonkwiler of Monticello 
(part-time). 

Business: 1. Authorized Bement, 
Illinois, bank as depository for funds 
in excess of $5,000 maximum in Monti- 
cello Bank. 

2. Referred high-school territory 
transfer bill, as presented by Mr. 
Shonkwiler, to Executive Committee of 
Legislative Committee. 

3. Transferred unexpended item of 
$1,200 (members’ manual) from pres- 
ent budget to new budget. 

4. Authorized payment of $100 per 
delegate expenses for twenty-five dele- 
gates to the N. E. A. meeting at Bos- 
ton. 

5. Authorized Secretary, with ap- 
proval of Finance Chairman, to trans- 
fer needed amounts between budgetary 
items. 

6. Accepted N. E. A. delegate ap- 
pointments. 

7. Appointed Turner Chandler, of 
Chicago, as chairman of Equal Oppor- 
tunities Committee. 
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8. Authorized use of addressograph 
equipment to teachers colleges. 

9. Conferred with delegation re- 
garding State aid to kindergartens. 

10. Authorized special committee 
to study State aid to kindergartens. 

Adjournment: 6 P. M. 

Irvinc F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

*x* * * 

Time AND Ptace: May 18, 1941, 
1 Pp. M., at state headquarters. 

PresENT: President Orville T. 
Bright; Directors V. L. Nickell, W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken, and Russell 
Malan; Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary. 

Business: 1. 
tenure case. 

2. Requested Chicago Division, 
henceforth, to submit its legislative 
proposals to state Legislative Commit- 
tee and thence to Representative As- 
sembly. 

3. Directed Legislative Chairman 
to authorize Secretary to call to Spring- 
field, at association expense, Division 
representatives who might help 
advance the legislative program. 

4. Reimbursed the Chicago Divi- 
sion $600.06 for legislative expendi- 
tures. 

5. Authorized a special committee 
to study State aid for kindergartens. 
The Chair appointed K. D. Waldo, 
Aurora, Chairman; T. H. Cobb, 
Urbana, and Lester Buford, Mt. 
Vernon, as members of the committee. 

6. Approved a communication 
from the President relative to N.E.A. 
delegates. 

7. Authorized Secretary to secure 
bids for window screens. 

8. Authorized Secretary to pur- 
chase a floor .achine at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $100. 

9. Heard proposed bill for estab- 
lishment of child study bureaus in 
teachers colleges. 

10. Authorized Chairman of Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Executive Sec- 
retary to contract for orchestra services 
for annual meeting. 

11. Authorized next meeting to be 
held at Morrison Hotel, Chicago, at 
8:30 a.m. CST, June 15. 

Adjournment: 6 P.M. 

Irvinc F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


Considered a local 


* * * 


Time AND Pace: June 15, 1941, 
Morrison. Hotel, Chicago, 8:30 a.m. 
CST. 

PRESENT: 
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President Orville T. 


Bright; Directors, V. L. Nickell, W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken, Russell Ma- 
lan; Executive Secretary, Irving F. 
Pearson, and Dr. Claude Vick, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield (part-time). 

Business: 1. Appointed Noble Puf- 
fer, Chicago; P. L. Ewing, Highland; 
and Dr. Claude Vick as additional 
members of State Educational Trends 
Committee, the personnel of which at 
Dr. Vick’s suggestion may be called 
upon to consider problems of Federal 
aid to education. 

2. For the present authorized re- 
tention of funds beyond $5,000 in the 
Monticello Bank, after $5,000 had 
been deposited in the Bement Bank. 

3. Authorized transfer of funds be- 
tween budgetary items as per schedule 
submitted by Secretary. 

4. Adopted salary schedule for staff 
members as presented by Finance 
Chairman, Dr. Stullken. 

5. Hired present staff members on 
basis provided by the salary schedule. 

6. Adopted rules providing proba- 
tionary period, tenure in office, sick 
leave, dismissal through filed charges, 
dismissal hearing, employer’s liability 
and compensation insurance, etc., for 
office staff members. 

7. Authorized Secretary to consult 
an attorney ic prepare contracts for 
staff members. 

8. Directed that new staff members 
be employed upon the recommendation 
of the Secretary, approved by the Di- 
rectors. 

9. Directed Secretary to secure em- 
ployer’s liability and compensation in- 
surance. 

10. Directed Secretary to contract 
for services of dance orchestra for an- 
nual meeting. 

11. Approved summer study plans 
for Research Assistant Wilbur Reece. 

12. Heard reports from committee 
chairmen and report of legislative 
progress to date. 

Adjournment: 2:30 Pp. m. 

Irvinc F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

* * * 

TIME AND Ptace: 8 P.M., Friday, 
July 25, 1941, at home of Mr. Orville 
T. Bright, President, Chicago. 

PRESENT: President Orville T. 
Bright, Directors V. L. Nickell, W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken, Russell Ma- 
lan, and Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Suggested an article in ILtrnots 
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EpucaTion regarding the action on 
H. B. 402 and H. B. 406. 

3. Directed Secretary to write to 
the Chicago Principals Club regard- 
ing their release regarding S. B. 193. 

4. Authorized itemized audit for 
fiscal period ending June 30, 1941. 

5. Accepted most favorable bid for 
redecorating headquarters offices. 

6. Authorized installation of cup- 
board doors on library stack. 

7. Purchased Ventian blinds for re- 
mainder of windows not so equipped. 

8. Authorized remodeling of a sup- 
ply room. 

9. Authorized a week’s vacation for 
Mr. Reece. 

10. Directed Secretary to address 
Congressmen from Illinois in behalf of 
H. R. 4103 to protect 1%c postage 
rate for books. 

11. Appointed B. I. Griffith to new 
N. E. A. Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education. 

12. Accepted Chairman Stullken’s 
financial report for the month ending 
June 30, 1941. 

13. Accepted Chairman Handlin’s 
final report on legislative progress. 

14. Accepted Chairman Nickell’s 
statement of plans for the Public Rela- 
tions Committee and the Annual Meet- 
ing 


15. Received and considered sev- 
eral communications. 

16. Agreed to meet again at Spring- 
field, September 12 at 8 p.m. 

Irvinc F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary. 
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(Continued from page 12) 

the visiting teacher, and the librarian, 
are similarly treated. Nor are such 
essential folk as the N.Y.A. students 
who do clerical work and operate the 
moving picture projector, the W.P.A. 
workers who worked a transformation 
in the school yard, and the janitor 
overlooked. 

Opportunities to emphasize the time- 
ly theme of a particular American Ed- 
ucation Week celebration are, of 
course, numerous. Particularly does the 
theme for the 1941 observance, “Edu- 
cation for a Strong America,” lend it- 
self to dramatic interpretation. 

At the request of Intrnors Epuca- 
TION, Mr. Ben A. Sylla, superintendent 
of schools at Chicago Heights, has 
agreed to supply mimeographed copies 
of the script at five cents each to cover 
mailing costs to those requesting them. 
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Professional Relations Institutes 


The University of Chicago and Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College Are Sponsors of Summer Conferences 


(), Friday, July 25, 1941, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate School, 
under the supervision of Dr. W. C. 
Reavis, presented the first of a pro- 
jected series of annual Institutes on 
Professional Relations. Twenty-six 
states were represented in the meeting 
and the Conference of Administrative 
Officers just preceding it. 

In the morning session Dr. Anton J. 
Carlson of the University staff spoke 
regarding the development of the Pro- 
fession of Medicine. Some high points 
of his presentation were as follows: 

1. State laws regarding the profession fol- 
lowed professional development rather than 
preceded it. 

2. The professional organization followed 
the pattern of the government of the United 
States, with the county as the smallest unit, 
and state and national organizations. 

3. The local unit passes upon admission to 
the professional organization. 

4. The oath of Hippocrates is the basic 
oath of professional dedication. 

5. The profession applied its standards of 
training and service ruthlessly and fearlessly. 

6. State and national journals are paid for 
in addition to the dues of $15, the journals 
costing $8.00. 

7. Just because a person is a member of 
the association is no reason why he should 
serve on a hospital staff. Additional ev=lu- 
ation is applied. 

8. Appeals are made from the county or- 
ganization to the state and national. 

9. Membership is all-inclusive from the 
local through the national organization. 

10. No over-supply of doctors is allowed 
—training provides replacements. 

When asked, “What is the outstand- 
ing problem now facing the profes- 
sion?” Dr. Carlson significantly re- 
plied, “The unknown in human dis- 
ease.” 

Dean Gavit of Indiana University 
then outlined the professional develop- 
ment and problems of the Profession 
of Law. He submitted the following as 
characteristics of a profession: 


1. It presupposes a well-established body 
of knowledge involving intellectual effort, 
with learning for action rather than for mere 
learning. 

2. It places an emphasis upon the social 
effort of individual services. It is divorced 
from commercialism. Business involves com- 
petition. A profession does not. Business in- 
volves governmental restraint—a profession 
involves individual restraint, 

3. It includes a code of ethics. 


He stated that the national and state 
organizations are not made up of locals 
as integral parts, but the national 
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nevertheless has suggested standards 
which are generally respected. The 
profession itself, rather than legal man- 
date, has originated higher professional 
standards. He stated that in a profes- 
sion a person chooses to withdraw from 
a position rather than to continue in 
disagreement with an employer. 

Dr. W. S. Gray of the college staff 
presented an excellent review of the 
developments of and the present status 
of the teaching profession. He stated 
that in the ranks of the professions 
education is now above that of nursing, 
and that it is comparable with those of 
architecture, law and accountancy in 
training, and said that better standards 
of legal certification had expedited the 
change. He believed that the profes- 
sion was approaching a plateau of pro- 
fessional preparation due to defense 
demands upon professional members. 

Dr. Gray stated that the school is 
no longer an institution to convey 
knowledge—it is an institution to 
serve society in the care and direction 
of youth. It uses the findings of other 
professions as well as its own to ad- 
vance the cause of human and par- 
ticularly child welfare. 

He said that beginning teachers now 
think of remaining in the profession 
for life. More rigid standards in teach- 
ers colleges are quickly advancing the 
profession—hence the student body 
respects the education college more 
than heretofore. The contribution of 
modern schools to social progress is a 
new and continuing incentive for 
preparation in the profession. 

Dr. Gray stated that teaching is now 
more aggressive in terms of in-service 
training than any other profession. He 
praised teacher tenure, retirement and 
minimum salary laws for their tre- 
mendous incentives to the development 
of a real profession of teaching. 

Dr. Gray stated that professional 
ethics was basic to professional de- 
velopment and that teachers colleges 
had failed to provide training in ethics 
for the profession. He believes in a 
strong national professional organiza- 
tion, and believes that the profession 
should develop and attain its goals and 
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standards within the profession, aug- 
mented thereafter by law. 

The afternoon was spent in free dis- 
cussion of the teaching profession. Dr. 
DeWitt Morgan, superintendent of 
schools, Indianapolis, emphasized these 
characteristics of a true profession: 
(1) adequate and continuous training; 
(2) a desire to contribute to the com- 
mon welfare. “The spirit of the ap- 
proach and the way it is evidenced 
count most in professional develop- 
ment. . . . Contacts with great teach- 
ers is perhaps the best way to transfer 
this spirit.” He felt that the only satis- 
faction which should be sought is that 
of “finding the real values of conse- 
crated service.” 

Miss Charl O. Williams of the 
N.E.A. emphasized the work of the 
teacher beyond the classroom and with 
her fellows and the public. She would 
have emphasized the worth and dignity 
of the individual teacher. She stressed 
the necessity of teachers’ functioning 
properly within their own organiza- 
tions. She appealed for democratic par- 
ticipation in the profession on the part 
of all teachers. 

Dr. W. C. Reavis presented a Scale 
of Evaluation of Characteristics of a 
Profession and asked those present to 
evaluate them. 

Proceedings of the first Institute are 
available through the University of 
Chicago Press.—I.F.P. 


x*x*wek 


@ DISCUSSION procedure and group 
participation were features of the 
First Institute on Professional Rela- 
tions to be held at Northern [Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, Tues- 
day, July 22. The program, following 
a general session in the morning, con- 
sisted of a series of discussion-group 
conferences, each considering a particu- 
lar issue, after which the groups came 
together for a pooling of their conclu- 
sions in a general session in the after- 
noon which closed the discussions. 
The Institute was aimed at the solv- 
ing of problems through democratic 
group-thinking processes. Discussion 
(Continued on page 28) 
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To the Teachers—tas or wnses 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


@ THE teachers of Illinois are playing 

a most important role in national 
defense. When we speak of national 
defense, we are inclined to think solely 
in terms of military preparedness and 
the training of workers for the defense 
industries. But these types of prepara- 
tion alone will not guarantee the per- 
petuity of the American way of life. 
Armies and navies may save our Na- 
tion from destruction by foreign aggres- 
sion but public education must be de- 
pended on to save us from internal 
breakdown and decay. 

The teachers of Illinois must realize 
the great responsibility assigned to 
them in developing intelligent citizens 
with right attitudes toward each other 
and their Government. Teachers must 
recognize the fact that people are not 
born with the knowledges, attitudes, 
and habits essential to citizenship in a 
democratic society. These must be ac- 
quired through educative processes. 
This means that our curricula and our 
methods of teaching must give serious 
consideration to this problem. 

Educating boys and girls to be good 
citizens means creating desirable atti- 
tudes as well as imparting knowledge 
and developing skills and the ability to 
think clearly. Boys and girls not only 
must be taught to know and understand 
the real values of the democratic way 
of life but they must develop appre- 
ciations and loyalties which will create 
attitudes of willingness to make neces- 
sary sacrifices to preserve and defend 
those principles. The duties and the 
responsibilities as well as the rights and 
privileges of citizenship must be 
stressed in the teaching processes. 

From the true teacher the pupils will 
catch the spirit of faith in America and 
her institutions. For many centuries 
people have tried the dictatorial form 
of government by the rule of brute 
force. That form of social organiza- 
tion failed. For only a comparatively 
short period in the history of mankind 
the democratic form has been tried. 
Although it is still in its experimental 
stage, it is remarkable that it has 
worked as well as it has. Surely we 
should not lose faith! 
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Public education must seek to avoid 
the dangers of unthinking emotionalism 
which leads to narrow nationalism, in- 
tolerance, class hatreds and glorifica- 
tion of war. The wise teacher will 
instill genuine patriotism in her pupils 
without creating hatreds or glorifying 
war. Our boys and girls must be led 
to believe so strongly in the democratic 
way of life that they would be willing 
to make any necessary sacrifice to pre- 
serve it. At the same time the schools 
must teach that war, as a social institu- 
tion which seeks to settle international 
disputes, is a hideous and destructive 
thing which must eventually be done 
away with. 

Best wishes to you, the teachers of 
Illinois, as you begin another school 
year. May your ideals of good citizen- 
ship live on in the lives of the boys and 
girls entrusted to your care!—JoHN A. 
WIELAND. 

Special Aid Only to 
Recognized Schools 

The school law states that: .. . “after 
July 1, 1941, any school district which 
fails to maintain a recognized school 
(or to provide educational facilities for 
its pupils in a recognized school) for 


any given school year shall not be. 


granted its equalization quota as deter- 
mined for that year”... . 

This applies to both elementary and 
high schools. Also, under this law cer- 
tain non-high districts will qualify for 
“special aid.” Since this is the begin- 
ning of the first school year to which 
this law applies, any teacher who has 
any question as to whether he meets 
the teacher training requirements for 
teaching in a “Recognized” school 
should consult the county superintend- 
ent or write to the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. These 
requirements were published in detail 
in the March, 1941, issue of Ittrnors 
EDUCATION on pages 208 and 209. 


New Curriculum Bulletin 


The State Curriculum Steering Com- 
mittee announces that Curriculum Bul- 
letin Number Four is just off the press. 
This bulletin contains the Language 
Arts Area of the Rural School Curricu- 
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lum Guide. It was prepared by the 
sub-committee on Language Arts and 
is published by the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction as Circu- 
lar No. 331. This is not a course of 
study but a guide for the improvement 
and enrichment of the curriculum in 
reading, language, spelling and writing. 
Illinois Dictionary Study Program 

The Illinois Dictionary Study Pro- 
gram (Circular No. 336) is just off the 
press. This circular, which is a reprint 
of the one published last year, outlines 
a program for the study and use of the 
dictionary in the elementary schools 
with special emphasis on vocabulary 
building. The program includes a state- 
wide dictionary contest for elementary 
schools, which will be held in Spring- 
field about one week before Christmas. 
The contest includes (1) tests in the 
use of the dictionary, and (2) vocabu- 
lary tests of multiple choice type. Sam- 
ple exercises of these two types of tests 
are included in the bulletin. 

You may secure the Jilinois Diction- 
ary Study Program Bulletin from your 
local county or city superintendent. 
Teachers are permitted to mimeograph 
the printed exercises for classroom use. 
You are urged to use these materials in 
your class work even though you do not 
intend to enter the contests. 


State Spelling Contest 


The State School Spelling Contest 
will be held in Springfield at the same 
time as the State Dictionary Contest 
(exact date to be published later). 

Any pupil who is bona fide school 
resident of a county enrolled in the first 
eight elementary grades and who is 
regularly attending any public, private, 
or boarding school during the present 
school year, is eligible to enter the con- 
test, providing, however, that the pupil 
will not be sixteen years of age before 
January 1, 1942, and that the pupil is 
not a graduate of the eighth grade. All 
interested teachers are urged to see 
their county superintendent of schools. 


Music Clinic at I.S.N.U. 

Devoted entirely to vocal music will 
be the Seventh Annual Music Clinic 
and Conference on the Illinois State 
Normal University campus October 10. 
Sponsored by the music department, of 
which Miss Emma R. Knudson is head, 
the clinic-conference will have as direc- 
tors Miss Mabelle Glenn of Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Professor Edwin 
M. Steckel of Oglesbay Institute, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








“New Frontiers in Education 
and Research” 


September 22 ushers in a five-day series of 
symposia reporting basic achievements in 
learning, on the Midway Quadrangles of the 
University of Chicago. The symposia, which 
will bring more than 160 of the Nation’s 
leading scientists and scholars to the campus, 
will deal with the newest fundamental ad- 
vances in the biological, physical and social 
sciences, the humanities, law, business, re- 
ligious and social service. Sessions in the bio- 
logical and phyical sciences will be held joint- 
ly with the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

Following the five days of symposia, a 
three-day academic festival will bring the 
university’s Fiftieth Anniversary celebration 
to an end, with September 27 devoted to ac- 
tivities of alumni and September 28 high- 
lighted by reception of delegates from 400 
institutions of learning. A special convocation, 
at which honorary degrees will be conferred 
on thirty-two distinguished scientists and 
scholars, will be September 29. 


LS.N.U. Extension Centers 


Illinois State Normal University extension 
classes are being organized this month by Pro- 
fessor Clarence Orr. Centers at which classes 
have been scheduled tentatively include Dan- 
ville, Decatur, Gibson City, Gillespie, Gilman, 
Kankakee, and LaSalle. Others are Litchfield, 
Mason City, Morris, Normal, Pontiac, 
Springfield, Streator, Taylorville, Tremont, 
and Virden. 

Director Orr reports that approximately 
1,000 students enrolled for I.S.N.U. extension 
courses the past year. 


Faculty Changes at Northern 


Five new members came as additions or re- 
placements to the faculty of Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College this fall. Miss Jean 
I. Hart, from Toronto, Ontario, replaces Miss 
Anne Bushnell in the home economics depart- 
ment. Miss Bushnell resigned to become a 
farm home advisor with headquarters in 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Oscar M. Chute, superintendent of 
schools, Litchfield, Illinois, comes as director 
of training, the position now becoming a full- 
time function. 

Mr. Ernest E. Hanson, superintendent of 
schools, Lake Bluff, Illinois, will be dean of 
men, an adjustment within the staff making 
Dr. A. Neil Annas, former dean, now full- 
time head of the music department. 

Miss Helen S. Moor from Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, La Grande, Oregon, 
will be dean of women, replacing Miss 
Blanche Davidson; and Dr. Victor Bowers, 
from Ohio University, will replace Mr. Carl 
Cramer in the industrial arts department. 
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Miss Ruth Crawford, art supervisor, has 
resigned to accept a position in Detroit, Mich- 
igan. Her position was a part-time one which 
will be filled in co-operation with the city 
schools. 

Mr. Romeo Zulauf of the social science de- 
partment will take the part-time function of 
the newly created position of dean of the 
faculty. 


Student Project Director 


Dr. M. M. Chambers took up his duties on 
June 30, 1941, as chief of the student project 
planning section in the Division of Student 
Work in the National Youth Administration, 
Washington. Previously for five years he was 
a member of the staff of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 


Southwestern Schoolmasters’ Club 

The Southwestern Schoolmasters’ Club em- 
barks upon its sixth year at its meeting Sat- 
urday, September 20 at the Mascoutah Com- 
munity High School, with Superintendent W. 
B. Garvin as host to the club. Refreshments 
will be served by the school’s home economics 
department. 

President F. O. Prout, superintendent of 
schools, Carlyle, has appointed to his pro- 
gram committee R. M. Strain, superintendent 
of schools, Greenville; Fred H. Chapman, 
principal, community high school, Livingston 
and Carl J. Pearce, principal, Lansdowne 
Junior High School, East St. Louis. Pro- 
gram plans for the September meeting as an- 
nounced include addresses by Principal Har- 
lan Van Horn, of Greenville, and Dr. William 
M. Hudson, president of Blackburn College, 
Carlinville. Subjects are, respectively, “The 
Greenville Book Rental Plan” and “The Most 
Exclusive College in America.” 

Mr. Vernon G. Mays’ retirement from the 
profession makes necessary a special election 
to fill the office of secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Mays has served the club in that capacity 
since its organization. 
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Homecoming at Western 


Homecoming at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College will be celebrated on Sat- 
urday, October 25, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. F. H. Currens, chairman of the 
general committ-e. In addition to the foot- 
ball game with Charleston, the program will 
include a number of reunions, a band festival, 
and a gala dance Saturday evening. 


Art Exhibits 


A schedule of the art exhibits to be brought 
to the Milner Library gallery this year has 
been announced by Miss Marion Allen, head 
of the Illinois State Normal University art 
department. September brings Mayan draw- 
ings; October, a display of Javanese textiles; 
November, non-objective paintings from the 
Guggenheim Foundation. Equally interesting 
exhibits will follow throughout the year. 


New Training School Building 

Work will begin on the new $750,000 train- 
ing school building and grounds for South- 
ern Illinois Normal University early in Sep- 
tember. The building is designed to house a 
complete public school program from the 
nursery school through the high school. It 
will have the capacity to care for between 400 
and 450 children, and will be used primarily 
as a demonstration and experimental school 
for the Teachers College. 

It will be placed upon the fifteen acre site 
adjacent to but separate from the college 
campus, which is to be developed into an 
ideal school and community recreation area. 


Kappa Delta Pi 


Seventy-four persons attended the tenth 
anniversary banquet of the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College Beta Psi Chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi, national honor society in 
education, held May 7. Seated, left to right 
in the picture below are: Dean T. H. Mc- 
Cracken, of the education department at 
Ohio University, national president of Kap- 
pa Delta Pi, who gave the main address; 
Dr. Emma Reinhardt, head of the education 

department at Eastern and 
sponsor of the group since it 
was started; Dr. J. A. Clement, 
sponsor of the University of 
Illinois chapter of the fra- 
ternity; and, in back left to 
right: Dr. R. G. Buzzard, pres- 
ident of Eastern; Ruth Corley, 
a member of the Shelbyville 
High School faculty, who 
served as second president of 
the chapter at Eastern; U. B. 
Jeffries, superintendent, 
Charleston public schools, who 
represented the Charleston 
field chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, men’s professional edu- 
cation fraternity; Rosemary 
Donahue, Charleston, presi- 
dent of the chapter at East- 
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““\ERM WARFARE” is a daily routine 

in the Lehn & Fink laboratories. Here 
millions of dangerous bacterial public ene- 
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potency of Lysol. 
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ern this year; and H. B. Black, 
superintendent, Mattoon pub- 
lic schools. 


Safety Education 


Learning about the care and 
operation of an automobile 
are these Illinois State Nor- 
mal University students 
(right). Courses in safety edu- 
cation, now recommended by 
Illinois law, have been offered 
at LS.N.U. for several years. 


Mays Retires After Long Service 


Vernon G. Mays, principal of the Walton- 
ville Community High School for the past 
two years, has retired from the profession in 
which he served for forty-three years. He has 
established his residence at Dixon, Illinois, 
where he will be engaged in a sales service. 

Mr. Mays did his undergraduate work at 
Albion College and his graduate work at the 
University of Chicago and at the University 
of Michigan, which awarded him the Master 
of Arts degree. He completed the residence 
requirement for the Ph.D. at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Mr. Mays’ professional service was divided 
among the states of Illinois, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Montana. -He has 
served as superintendent of schools at Dixon; 
principal of Lincoln, Nebraska High School; 
superintendent of schools at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri; principal of the Fergus County High 
School at Lewistown, Montana; and principal 
of the Great Falls, Montana, High School. 
In addition he has taught summer courses at 
the University of Nebraska and served as 
principal of the university high school. While 


| serving as principal of the high school and vil- 


lage elementary school at Lebanon, he taught 
during the summer at McKendree College. 

Throughout his career Mr. Mays has been 
active in organized professional effort and 
has been honored by his associates with many 
responsible offices. 


LS.N.U. Homecoming 
October 23-25 have been chosen as the 


| dates for the Annual Red Bird Homecoming. 


Reunions scheduled by campus organizations, 
dances, dramatic productions, the hobo pa- 
rade, marching band and house decoration 
contests, as well as a football game with Car- 
bondale are high-lights. 


Faculty Enlarged at S.LN.U. 


Seventeen new faculty members will begin 
work at Southern Illinois Normal University 
on September 1. Seven of these are replace- 
ments, filling the positions of people who have 
gone away for further study or have left the 
faculty permanently, and ten of them come 
to fill new positions which have been very 
desperately needed by the college. 

During the past four years the college has 
undergone an increase of nearly 50 percent in 
enrollment without an increase in faculty. 
The ten new positions will go part of the way 
toward relieving a serious condition of over- 
crowding in classes. 

The new positions are in the library, in 
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chemistry, in health education, in speech, in 
education, in the training school, in person- 
nel administration, in industrial arts, and in 
home economics. 


International Understanding 
Through Music 


Miss Lauris Emily Moseley, Kane County 
rural music supervisor, is making the theme 
of this year’s work “American Unity Through 
Music.” She will teach songs of Canada, 
Hawaii, Mexico, South America and the 
United States. The latter will include cowboy 
and mountaineer folksongs, negro and white 
spirituals, Stephen Foster and patriotic songs. 

Miss Moseley follows the plan of teaching 
the songs to the teachers, who in turn teach 
the children. The work of the year reaches a 
high point in music festivals held in May at 
convenient centers. Last year the pupil cho- 
ruses ranged from 65 to 175 voices. 


New Publication 


Education Today, publication of the Ili- 
nois State Teachers Colleges, recently ap- 
peared. The publication is edited by DeForest 
O’Dell of Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. Members of the staff include Gertrude 
M. Hall of Illinois State Normal University ; 
Ellen Todd Whitney of Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University; Paul Street of Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, and Roy Wilson 
of Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 
The publication will appear four times a year. 


A.A.U.W. Workshop 


The American Association of University 
Women will hold its Workshop for the north- 
ern part of the State at Northern [Illinois 
State Teachers College on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 20, with the DeKalb County Branch 
acting as hostess for the group of approxi- 
mately 200. The Workshop is an innovation 
which has been used to acclimate leaders and 
branch chairmen to the year’s work. It con- 
sists of round-table discussions in specialized 
fields to voice problems and opinions, using 
the theme “Reconstructing Tomorrow.” 

A special feature of the meeting will be the 
talk by Dr. Helen C. White, professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin, na- 
tional president of the American Association 
of University Women, whose subject will be 
“The Role of the National Organization in 
Reconstructing Tomorrow.” 

It is the first time that Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College has had the Workshop, 
and efforts are being made to make it the 
biggest and most profitable meeting yet held. 
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The college was accredited by the American 
Association of University Women in 1939, 
and just this year at the national convention 
held in Cincinnati, Southern Illinois State 
Normal University was also accredited, so 
that graduates of these State teachers colleges 
are eligible for membership in the A.A.U.W. 


Federal Aid to Education 


@ THE prospects of Federal aid to 
education at present are bound up 

with the fate of S.1313, the bill drafted 
by the Legislative Commission of the 
N.E.A. after conferences with more 
than thirty national organizations. It 
was introduced in the United States 
Senate on April 7, 1941 by Senator 
Thomas of Utah for himself and Sen- 
ator Harrison of Mississippi. Hearings 
were held on April 28, 29, and 30 be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Recommendations up- 
on the bill to the Senate awaited an 
executive session of the committee at 
the time that Secretary Givens made 
his report to the N.E.A. convention in 
Boston. Secretary Givens said in part: 

There are at the present time five distinct 
and measurable needs for federal financial 
assistance to the states for public schools: 
(a) for the equalization of elementary—and 
secondary-school opportunities among and 
within the states; (b) for school facilities for 
children recently removed to the areas of 
defense activities, both military and indus- 
trial; (c) for the financial support of schools 
for Negroes in states maintaining separate 
schools for Negroes, made legally imperative 
by recent Federal court decisions interpret- 
ing the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as affecting 
equal rights to educational opportunities; 
(d) for the children of migratory workers, 
particularly of workers engaged in seasonal 
occupations, largely agricultural; (e) for the 
children of federal employees residing on 
federal reservations and properties. 

$.1313 would authorize annual federal ap- 
propriations of $300,000,000 to the states 
to provide for the equalization of education- 
al opportunities among and within the states, 
taking into consideration the children of 
migratory workers and the children residing 
on federal reservations, and to provide educa- 
tional facilities for children in defense areas. 

The Federal funds are to be apportioned to 
the respective states on the basis of their need 
for additional funds. The need is to be de- 
termined on the basis of such factors as finan- 
cial ability, the number of children, and the 
lack of public school facilities. 

The present situation is such in many parts 
of our country that thousands upon thou- 
sands of worthy and able young people can- 
not have reasonable educational opportun- 
ities without some financial help from the 
federal government. Adequate educational 
opportunity for our people is the best long- 
term defense program that our democracy 
can have. Let all of us who are interested in 
the welfare of children give our best efforts 
toward securing reasonable educational op- 
portunity for all the children in our country. 











” of America’s schools oe 


in the nation-wide program of 
THESE are the books that enlightened school authorities and an 
awakened public are recognizing as the most powerful force at their 


service in meeting the challenge of the times, “Teach democracy in 
the public schools.” 


ALONG with the three R’s, democracy is in the curriculum. It is a 
part of American education, established by the wisdom of our educa- 
tional leaders, and supported by this complete, unified program of 
education in the American way of life, from the primer level through 
the high school. 


FOR ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR GRADES—————— 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 
CUTRIGHT and CHARTERS, Editors 


ACCORDED A RECEPTION without parallel in the history of American 
education. 


SWEEPINGLY ADOPTED in whole or in part throughout the nation, to imple- 
ment instruction in the facts and principles of education, by 


15 STATES * 2 TERRITORIES 
THOUSANDS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 
RUSSELL and BRIGGS 


NEWLY PUBLISHED to provide youth with an interpretation of the American 
way in youth-level terms. 


INSTANTLY HAILED by educational and public leaders for its effectiveness 
in translating principles and ideals into everyday reality. 








For The recent BROOME-ADAMS: 


BASIC OUR DEMOCRACY (Grades 7-8) 
CIVICS 
in The new EDMONSON-DONDINEAU : 


JUNIOR 
GRADES CIVICS IN AMERICAN LIFE (Grade 9) 


Two books that stand squarely and competently forth in teaching civics 
as education in democracy. 











For further information about 
all of these, please write us. 


MACMILLAN 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Ilinois 


@ THE books listed below were selected after careful study by the 
Reading Circle Board of Directors from some three hundred sample 
copies of the latest and best juvenile books submitted by all the lead- 
ing publishers. The aid of librarians and teachers also was enlisted 
and pupil-reactions were obtained and carefully checked. 


NEW GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 
1941-1942 
First Grade List Our 
Author Price Price 

Good Stories Hildreth $ .72 $ .60 

Good Times in the City, Good Times in 

Winter, Judy’s Band, Tubby, Tiny and 

Tot (4 booklets) Lamoreaux 

Runaway Toys.. Crabtree 

Animal Parade, Bruce and Barbara, In 

Came Pinky, The Painted Calf, Surprise 

Box, Tip (6 booklets) 


Second Grade 
Donald Duck and His Nephews........ Disney 
Henry and His Friends i 
Scalawag, the Scottie 
Sto:y Way 


Third Grade 
All Aboard for Storyland 
Bertram’s Trip to the North Pole 
Travel Book 
Tula, A Little Pueblo Girl 





Fourth Grade 
Crazy Quilt Circus Pony 


From Robin to Junco 
Little House on Runners 


Fifth Grade 
Cherry Street House 
Dina and Betsy 
Tim, A Dog of the Mountains 
Turgut Lives in Turkey 


Sixth Grade 
Best Short Stories for Boys and Girls... . 
Brave Frontier 
Cap’n Ezra 
Dusty, Story of a Wild Dog 


Seventh Grade 
Bahama Treasure 
Border Girl 
EY ER: 5b daod bund b.d beware 6c Nolan 
On Board a U. S. Submarine i 


Eighth Grade 
History Sings 
Lone Star Rising 
Swordfisherman Jim 
Wings Over West Point 


Complete Set—Publisher’s List Price 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price 











STOVALL: YOU AND YOUR READING 


For the seventh grade and up, a fresh collection of reading and exercises. 
This book is particularly useful for developing reading skills and vocabu- 
laries in remedial-reading groups. Send for circular No. 304. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


HORN: PROGRESS 
IN READING 


A pre-primer, a primer, and six books 
provide expert guidance in develop- 
ing study skills and abilities that are 
absolutely necessary for thoughtful 
reading—location, comprehension, 
organization, and retention. 


for circular No. 732. 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL READING LIST—1941-1942 
List Our (4 
Author Price Price 


Blue Hi $ 2.00 $ 1.50 
ee Janet, driven by necessity, works up a career in in- and he’s only seven years old! 


Call of the Mountain s 2.00 1.50 
The story of the constant struggle of a nineteen- 

year-old boy to reclaim a New England mountain farm 

Courage Over the Andes Kummer 2.00 
An American boy’s experiences in South America 

during the war of 1812 

Drovers East Fitzgerald 2.00 
A colorful story of driving one of the first cattle 


herds from the Ohio Settlements into the markets of 
Baltimore 


The Fair Adventure 
Life in a small college town in the South 
Find Your Own Frontier Bartlett 
How American men and women have developed op- 
portunities for advancement in their fields of endeavor 
pO” BR Eee 
An interesting biography of Eugene Field 
He Fought for Freedom 
Story life of Ethan Allen, hero of Ticonderoga 
He Heard America Sing 
The story of Stephen Collins Foster 
The Illinois J 
History of the stream and the 25,000 miles it drains. 
One of the “Rivers of America” 
I Married Adventure 
Adventures of the Martin Johnsons in 
Africa and the South Seas. 
— to Live Douglas 
romance, peopled with lively folk who face in- 
dividual problems in indivdual ways 
Jimmy Hare, News Photographer 
Half a century with a camera. Illustrated with many 
of his famous photographs 
The Kid from Tomkinsville 
Adventures of a rookie who became a member of a 
— r Ad 
et’s Look at vertising ‘ 
Studies the good and bad aspects of advertising in | Who forgot this young fellow? Was 
periodicals, newspapers, on the radio, and by mai | : . : . 
Liberators and Heroes of South America, it his school superintendent? Did 


Lansing 75 Mr. Superintendent neglect to include 
brillinat ‘beers South America is told in sixteen a reseating program in his budget? This 


Mighty Engineering Feats much we do know—this young fellow suf- 
Descriptions of ten of the greatest American en- 


gineering achievements. Illustrated fers ... from a seat that just doesn’t fit him— 
On the Staked Plain y d 


rm. ./ A & hunt for buried treasure in the “Pan- a seat that can cause poor posture, eyestrain 
ey SO A ; and restlessness, as well. 

The life of a practical parson by his son 
The Pacific Ocean i 

Bitey of the Pacific Ocean from the days of Balboa 


and Magellan to the airplane flight of Eddie Musick 
in 1935 


River-Boy Proudfit 
An interesting story of Mark Twain ‘ 
Runaway Linda : j This well-seated young man 
Adventures of Linda on an Indiana farm in 1875 his school super- 
Shadow Over Winding Ranch Schmidt 2. so | caathank . a 
Nea ie of the -_ and Gina of the intendent for his beauti ul, 
Nationa anization of Future Farmers of America ” 
Sue Barton, Superintendent of Nurses. Boylston comfortable new Amer 
Romance of a rural nurse é ' ican Universal desk- 
Test Tubes and Dragon Scales. : Basil and Lewis seat. This superintendent 
Chinese experiences of an American doctor 4 
Today’s Young Men Streyckmans . } remembered to include 


AA — and thirties and already at reseating in his budget. 

The Wabash ils J 00 | Result: student sits in pos- 
Frontier and pioneer life in Indiana and Southern - 

Illinois. Another of the “Rivers of America.” turally correct seats that en 

We Called Them Indians | courage good health, better 
Main events in the history of the natives since the | . 

white man first came to North America scholarship, better work. 

Winds of Spring Havighurst J ‘ 

B . of ig Days in Wisconsin from the early Mr. ing Ma tp 

1840's to about ! have you included reseat- 

With Custer’s Ganley Fougera ; n - y budget? 
A fresh perspective of the Custer Massacre ing in your new budget 








Complete Set—Publisher’s Price 
Complete Set-—Our Price Cash with Order 


Note—We pay the sales tax and postage when payment is made 
with tne order. Otherwise these items will be added to the cost of 
the books. 


A sixteen-page prospectus containing titles of 435 books will be 
sent upon request. 


Send all orders to D. F. NICKOLS, State Manager, Lincoln, Illinois. ating Company 








Chicago, ttl. 
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County School Survey Committees 


* By L. W. HACKER. Illinois State Normal University 


® AFTER about fifteen years of 

effort on the part of the Illinois 
Education Association and the more 
recent help of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association the Sixty-second General 
Assembly of Illinois enacted a law 
to provide for the creation of county 
school survey committees for the pur- 
pose of studying the reorganization 


of school districts. The welfare of all 
citizens of the county as well will be 
the concern of such committees since 
they will have in mind the more effi- 
cient and economical administration 
of public schools as well as the dis- 
tribution of public school ‘revenue. 
However the recommendations of the 
committee are “advisory only, and the 





Alka-Seltzer is so 

good, so effective, 
and so easy to prepare you will find 
it a real help in those difficult trials 
and tiresome days. So be wise! Be 
prepared! Get Alka-Seltzer at any 
drug store. Always keep it at hand. 





FREE Asample supply cf Alka- 
Seltzer is yours for the asting. 
Just write to Dept. STM-31, 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
Elkhart, Ind. 











HEADACHES and UPSETS AHEAD 


Parents and Teachers— added worries 
and greater responsibilities lie ahead of 
you in the months to come. 

Eager, young minds and over-active 
bodies demand the very best you have in 
you as counselor, guide and leader. De- 
cisions must be made, and discipline main- 
tained. You will be called upon for snap 
judgments that test your very fibre. Harsh 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, have no place 
in the successful function of your duties. 

So—you must not let a Headache, Acid- 
Indigestion or Muscular Fatigue make you 
feel out of sorts and irritable and prevent 
you from being the wise counselor that you 
are. That is why you will be thankful for 
Alka-Seltzer, and for the pleasant, quick 
and comforting relief it offers in. 2-45. 
these annoying, upsetting ailments. 
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committee shall have no authority to 
compel compliance with its recom- 
mendations.” 


Provisions of the Law 


The law provides that not later 
than October 1, 1941, the county 
superintendent of schools in each 
county shall call a public meeting of 
all members of school boards and 
directors in his county. At this meet- 
ing the county superintendent shall 
have the Act explained and discussed. 
The school officers will then decide 
if they desire to have a survey com- 
mittee established in that county. 
If the vote is favorable, the school 
officers shall be divided into two 
groups with a chairman and secretary 
of each. The group of rural school 
officials shall elect three members of 
the school survey committee and the 
urban group shall elect two members. 
At least one member chosen by each 
of these groups shall be a school- 
board member. 

This survey committee of five mem- 
bers shall meet within ten days after 
election at the call of the county 
superintendent, who shall serve as 
executive secretary. The committee 
members shall serve without pay, but 
shall be reimbursed for expenses, 
which are limited to $750 for each 
county. However, if more than thirty- 
three counties set up such committees, 
the necessity of prorating the $25,000 
appropriated by the General Assembly 
might arise. 


The committee shall meet quarterly 


| on a day and place fixed by the mem- 


bers. They may confer with school 
authorities, hold public hearings, and 
furnish information concerning re- 
organization of school districts to the 
public. It shall be the duty of the com- 


| mittee to make a report of its study 


and recommendations, and to include 
a map or maps showing boundaries 
of recommended school districts with- 
in the county. 


By December 31, 1942, the com- 
mittee shall prepare a tentative re- 
port, a copy of which shall be filed in 
the office of the county superintendent 
of schools and one with each school 
officer in the county. Within twenty 
days after this report is filed, any resi- 
dent of the county may appear before 
the committee for a hearing. By 
March 31, 1943 the committee will 
make its final report with map or 
maps and recommendations. A copy 
of this report is to be filed with the 
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county superintendent and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and 
with each school-board member in 
the county. This final report shall 
terminate the power and duties of the 
county school survey committee. 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall help committees to the 
extent of his available personnel and 
facilities. “He shall prepare a manual 
setting up desirable principles of pro- 
cedure for the school survey commit- 
tee” in setting up desirable school dis- 
tricts. Also the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall report the 
findings of the county survey commit- 
tees to the General Assembly. 


Possibilities of the Act 

The possibilities of this Act in cre- 
ating planning agencies for the organ- 
ization of better school districts in 
Illinois is limited only by the leader- 
ship, time and effort of the school 
officers and citizens of Illinois that are 
applied to the effort. The majority of 
the school districts in our State took 
shape in accordance with the ideals of 
our citizens nearly a hundred years 
ago. Most of these school districts 
have served our citizenry well for 
several generations. Our present im- 
proved transportation facilities, our 
changed population, our changed 
methods of school support, our new 
community boundaries, and our en- 
riched curriculum are factors justify- 
ing the work of these county survey 
committees. 


Selection of Community Centers 


More than a decade ago the writer | 
in his master’s thesis had the pleasure | 


of setting up a proposed reorganiza- 
tion for one of the smaller counties of 
Illinois (Putnam). His students in 
school administration classes also 
tried their hands at proposing new 
community districts for Stephenson 
and McLean counties. Similar studies 
may be found for the states of Mis- 
souri and New York. 

The survey committees will enjoy 
visiting the successful community 
schools that have been organized in 
Illinois as well as those that are out- 
standing in our neighboring states 
of Indiana, Iowa, and Michigan. 

Their unique service will be ren- 
dered by examining and surveying the 
natural, logical community units that 
make up the county as a whole. Pre- 
liminary studies suggest that there are 
four to twenty such communities in 
each county, depending on size and 
wealth. These communities selected 
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according to carefully planned prin- 
ciples should serve well as school dis- 
tricts in the future. Definite survey- 
ing of each county in relation to the 
adjoining counties in advance should 
prevent the development of “no man’s 
land or pockets,” that later cannot 
meet the standards set for adequate 
school districts. This service well ren- 
dered and accepted by the general 
public should eventually assure to 
every parent for his children a good 
school for all twelve grades, with 
efficient administration of local, state, 
and federal school funds. 


Research Department 
Releases 


Since the close of the legislative ses- 
sion the I.E.A. Research Department 
has released the following leaflets: 

The Sixty-Second General Assembly and 
the Schools 

School District Tax Rates Payable in 1941 

Free Textbooks for Schools in Illinois 

State Support of Public Schools in Illinois 


Several studies are being planned es- 
pecially with reference to assisting the 
I.E.A. Legislative Committee in build- 
ing a new legislative program as soon 
as possible. 








- - That’s what Thousands 
of Teachers Say! 


Yes, literally thousands of progressive 
teachers have come to rely upon the 
down-to-earth, practical helpfulness 
that Webster workbooks can give in 
every classroom situation. And every 
year more teachers are discovering that 
after-hour drudgery can be cut and 
teaching results stepped up threugh 
use of these staunch classroom helps. 


TWO NEW SERIES 
Teachers will be delighted to learn 


of two new series of workbooks — 


SHARP’S USEFUL LANGUAGE, 


and MY ARITHMETIC TABLET. 
The former is a revision of the famous 
Sharp’s workbook series; the latter is 
a revised, stepped-up edition of a widely 
popular series. 


FREE CATALOG 
Write for our new 1941 catalog of ele- 
mentary workbooks. It fully describes 
these new series and scores of other 
workbooks in many subjects. There’s no 
obligation of course. Write for it today. 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 
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end on One Filling of 
Coal— Start a Fire 
But Once a Year. 


@ SavesManyHours mone: 420—Beantifully 


and radiates heat. 
ers and Students. Des. Pat. No. 127471 


Most Advanced Principles 
Ever Applied to Coal Heaters! 


Here’s the only heater of its kind 
in the world. Users throughout 
America are amazed 

at its economy and 

advantages. Holds 

100 to 200 lbs. of 

coal. Burns any 

kind of coal, coke, 

briquets or wood. 

No clinkers, only 

fine ash. Three mod- 

» els. Prices range 


—slightly higher i in 
pag. New England and 
Stine feed. Coal feeds western states. 


Write for Free folders giving full details 
and illustrating and describing all models 
of WARM MORNING COAL HEATERS. 

Send postcard today! (C-2) 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
1012 Baltimore Aven Kansas City, Mo. 


Warm Mornine 
* LoalHeater 








Professional Relations 


(Continued from page 19) 
groups were made up of students and 
faculty members of the college as well 
as teachers, school administrators, and 
representatives of other professions who 
were guests on the campus from the 
northern area of Illinois. Audience par- 
ticipation was encouraged. Dr. William 
C. Reavis, of the University of Chi- 
cago, addressed the opening session, 
and Dr. Charl Ormond Williams, direc- 
tor of field service of the National 
Education Association, spoke before 
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the final general session in the evening. 

Dr. Reavis spoke at the opening ses- 
sion on the subject, “What are the 
Characteristics of a Profession?” He 
pointed out that teaching will become 
regarded highly as a profession only 
when teachers themselves come to re- 
gard it as such and accept the respon- 
sibilities that being members of a pro- 
fession entails. Teachers must disci- 
pline each other for violation of profes- 
sional ethics, he declared, much as doc- 
tors and lawyers do. On a scale of ten 
characteristics of a profession, he com- 
pared teaching to medicine and law, 
showing that in the matter of pre-ad- 
mission requirement, length of special- 
ized training required, and considera- 
tion of the profession as a life-time in- 
terest, teaching ranks definitely below 
the others. In five-minute responses to 
Dr. Reavis’ address, representatives of 
the medical, legal, and ministerial pro- 
fessions, respectively—Dr. James Ellis 
of DeKalb, Attorney Latham Castle of 
Sycamore, and Reverend Ray Caldwell 
of DeKalb—pointed out the advan- 
tages that professionalization had 
brought to their fields and how their 
services to the public had been in- 
creased by it. 


Discussion Features Program 


The main body of the program, con- 
sisting of panel discussions of themes 
selected as significant to their respec- 
tive groups, was participated in by rep- 
resentatives of different professions, 
school administrators, college students, 
and teachers from the surrounding area, 
in an effort to combine varied opinion 
in agreed conclusions. Each group sub- 
mitted a summary of conclusions at a 
final general session. The groups con- 
sisting of eight to twelve members 
each were: Administrators, In-service 
Teachers, Pre-service Teachers, Lay 
Persons, and Supervisory Teachers. 

The summaries submitted empha- 
sized further the need for teachers to 
establish a code of ethics, with specific 
recommendations for considering the 
code set up by the National Education 
Association. Conclusions also pointed 
out that the teacher should approach 
problems of his relationship to the com- 
munity by participating in community 
life and discussing issues democratically 
with parents and community groups 
toward resolving conflicts through com- 
promise and co-operation. 

Dr. Charles Howell of the college 
faculty, who was chairman of the sum- 
marizing session, pointed out that two 
threads of agreement running through 
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all five panels were: 

1. Teaching must require higher 
standards of training to rank higher as 
a profession. 

2. Teachers should accept the greater 
social responsibilities in the community 
for which improved training will pre- 
pare them. 


Need for Professional Consciousness 
Emphasized 

Dr. Williams, in a review of the de- 
velopment of teaching as a profession, 
urged teachers to realize their respon- 
sibilities, and their consequential im- 
portance, in our democracy. “No pro- 
fession can develop outside a democ- 
racy,” she declared. “Necessary is that 
freedom invocative of the development 
of professional knowledge in various 
fields and the entrusting of that pro- 
fessional knowledge to persons who can 
be relied upon to exercise it for the 
common good.” 

Resolutions offered at the closing 
session called for the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association to co-operate with the 
National Education Association Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics to formu- 
late an Illinois Code of Ethics, and 
recommended that the institute be re- 
peated each summer for five years. 


Policy Toward Draftee 


An amendment passed as an addition 
to the closing resolutions defined the 
attitude those in the institute hold 
toward teachers subject to draft under 
the present national defense program. 

Urging the preservation of institu- 
tions such as the schools, that are vital 
to a democratic way of life, while ac- 
cepting for the.personnel of the teach- 
ing profession their fair share of the 
sacrifices that all citizens are called 
upon to make, the institute commended 
the following policies to those respon- 
sible for the employment status of 
teachers. 

1. The welfare of the school child should 
be considered first in determining whether a 
teacher who is subject to draft should be em- 
ployed for a part of a school year, but no 
other considerations should prevent such em- 
ployment. 

2. The draftee should have assurance in 
good faith that his period of service to his 
country constitutes a leave-of-absence during 
which his position is retained so that he need 
not become a candidate for the position upon 
his return, but rather may assume to hold the 
position with the same security rights he 
might have had if he had mot been drafted. 

3. The candidate for a new position who is 
subject to draft should be considered on the 
same basis as though he were not subject to 
draft, except that practical consideration for 
the “welfare of the child” referred to should 
be made—PS. 
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New Tenure Law 


(Continued from page 8) 

record, as the case may be that notice of 
charges by the board to the teacher did not 
set forth any lawful reason or cause for dis- 
charge or that there was no substantial evi- 
dence to support any lawful reason or cause 
for discharge, the appeal committee shall 
have power to reverse the decision of the 
board and shall thereupon give written no- 
tice to the board of its decision, whereupon 
the teacher shall be reinstated. 


Promotion and Absence 


The contractual continued service status 
of a teacher shall not be affected by the pro- 
motion of the teacher, or by absence caused 
by temporary illness or temporary incapacity 
as defined by regulations of the employing 
board, because of leave of absence mutually 
agreed upon between the teacher and the 
board, or because of absence while in the 
military service of the United States, pro- 
vided that a teacher employed to take the 
place of one entering into the military serv- 
ice of the United States shall not acquire 
contractual continued service under this Act. 


Resignation 

No teacher who has entered upon con- 
tractual continued service shall be permitted 
to terminate such service during the part of 
the school year when school is in session or 
for a period of thirty days just previous to 
the beginning of the school term unless ter- 
mination of service shall be mutually agreed 
upon by the board and the teacher. Nor 
shall any teacher entered upon said con- 
tractual continued service be permitted to 
terminate the same during any other part of 
the school year except by service upon the 
Secretary of the board of written notice of 
said termination. Any teacher terminating 
said service in a manner not in accordance 
with this Act shall be deemed guilty of un- 
professional conduct and liable to suspension 
of certificate as provided under the law re- 
lating to the certification of teachers, for a 
period not to exceed one year. 


Repeal 


Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as limiting the right of the General 
Assembly to amend or repeal any part of 
this section or any contract resulting there- 
from. 

If any section, paragraph, sentence, or 
clause of this Act is for any reason held in- 
valid or to be unconstitutional, such decision 
shall not affect the remaining portion of this 
Act, or any section or part thereof. 


Physical Fitness 

Sec. 115. The board of school directors 
shall be clothed with the following pow- 
OE iv. 

Twenty-fourth—To require teachers in 
their employ to furnish from time to time 
evidence of physical fitness and continued 
professional growth. (This also applies to 
boards of education districts.) 


THINGS TO DO 


Study and discuss the provisions of the 
Tenure Act as it relates to your district so 
that you feel confident of your ability to 
interpret it to interested persons in your 
community. 
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Junior for gr. 4-8 


Chicago 420*~=—s Atlanta 





Dictionaries built to teach 
children meanings and pronunciations of 
words so they click and stick. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY DICTICNARIES 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Senior for gr. 7-up 


Dallas * New York 








(Continued from page 6) 

H. B. 393, Cottrys anp Garman: County 
superintendents’ certification—After July 1, 
1943 a nominee for the office of the county 
superintendent of schools must hold a State 
limited supervisory or State life supervisory 
certificate and must have been engaged in 
public school teaching or supervising some 
time during the two preceding years. 

H. B. 633, Woop anp McGavucuey: Teach- 
ers’ retirement system.—Amends present sys- 
tem to include certificated public health 
nurses serving schools; reopens and continues 
the right of electing membership in the new 
system until July 1, 1942; extends the State 
matching of members’ contributions beyond 
present age limit of sixty years to sixty-five 
years (thus increasing retirement allowances 
in lower salary brackets particularly); re- 
quires but five instead of ten years of service 
in Illinois immediately prior to retirement; 
limits the retirement allowance to three-fifths 
of the maximum salary ($2,500) upon which 
any contribution may be based; requires a 
retirant who returns to teaching before reach- 
ing age sixty-five to contribute again; pro- 
vides a death refund covering contributions 
(4 percent of salary) plus any prior service 
payments made since July 1, 1939; raises 
disability allowance to minimum of $400 for 
teacher (having twenty-five years of ex- 
perience) when that teacher reaches fifty 
years of age; includes all former members of 
the State Institutions Teachers’ Fund, except 
those of the State teachers colleges and nor- 
mal universities who are now included under 
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another system. (See below.) 

H. B. 701, Garman, CLaBaucH, Ditiavou, 
Corttmns, THorRNTON, GILLOGLy, SALIsBuRY, 
Russet_: Teachers colleges and University of 
Illinois retirement.—Provides a new actuarial 
retirement system for the faculties and em- 
ployees of the State teachers colleges and the 
University of Illinois, with 3% percent of 
salaries being contributed after January 1, 
1942. Appropriates $75,000 for initial work- 
ing surplus and State contribution. 

H. B. 945, CrasaucnH: County superin- 
tendents’ positions—Provides that substitutes 
shall be appointed by county board of super- 
visors when the county superintendent of 
schools is called into military service and pro- 
vides for the county superintendent’s return 
to office (within term of office) upon his re- 
turn to civilian life. 

S. B. 193, Crisenperry: Continuing con- 
tracts and teacher tenure——Requires boards 
of directors to notify teachers in writing 
before April 25 regarding re-employment. In 
case of no re-employment, written reas» 
therefor must be given. When no notification 
is given, re-employment on terms of the 
continuing contract is automatic. Also re- 
quires teachers in such districts to file written 
acceptances of ré-employment. Failure to do 
so will indicate non-acceptance. The con- 
tracts may be terminated by mutual agree- 
ment. If it becomes necessary to close the 
school and transport the pupils, the contract 
may be terminated providing the teacher is so 
notified before July 1. 

Provides that school boards may require 
from time to time evidence of physical fit- 
ness and continued professional growth. 
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Provides in board-of-education districts 
that after a probationary period of two or 
three years (as per the board’s decision) a 
beginning teacher shall have tenure in posi- 
tion, and that all others shall enter upon con- 
tinuing tenure in position after two years of 
probationary service (one of which shall be 
subsequent to the date that this Act shall be- 
come effective, July 1, 1941). 

Provides that tenure in position thereafter 
shall continue unless a written notice of term- 
ination of contract with reasons therefor shall 
be given by the employing board at least 
sixty days before the end of the probationary 
period, such notice to be transmitted by 
registered mail. If no notice of this type is 
provided, the teacher enters upon a con- 
tinuing contract, to cease only at the end of 
the school term when she {or he) becomes 
sixty-five years of age, unless the contract is 
terminated by the following procedure: 

1. Written notice of dismissal with reason 
therefor filed with the teacher at least sixty 
days before the proposed dismissal or re- 
moval. 

2. A hearing before the board, if desired by 
the teacher, with counsel for the teacher, if 
she so desires. 

3. A record of the proceedings by a com- 
petent reporter, with transcript of said record 
available to the teacher at her request and 
expense. 

4. An appeal (if desired) by the teacher to 
a committee consisting of three persons ap- 
pointed by the county superintendent of 
schools, said appointees to be a teacher, a 
parent, and a school-board member resident 
outside of the district in which the case arises. 

5. Protection of salary during period in- 
volved in the trial and the appeal, if case 
is won by the teacher. For more detailed 
discussion of teacher tenure part of bill see 
study unit, page 7, of this issue of Ixtmors 
EpvucarIon. 

This bill, as amended, also prescribes cer- 
tain duties to the administrator, such as 
recommending budgets, nominating teachers, 
suggesting textbooks, courses of study, etc., 
and otherwise recognizes in the statutes 
duties that are ordinarily performed by the 
school administrator. Formerly S. B. 100 by 
A. P. Benson. 

Another amendment to the bill authorizes 
boards of education to provide a building 
(residence) for the school head. A referendum 
is required. 

Other amendments involve pupil trans- 
portation (See Pupil Welfare), safe drinking 
water (See Pupil Welfare), and vocational 
education projects (See Miscellaneous). 

S. B. 436, Joun Lee: Chicago teachers’ 
retirement levy —Provides increased levy for 
Chicago teachers’ retirement system. See 
Local Finance. 


Miscellaneous 


H. B. 261, Torpivc, Eowarps, McGavcHey: 
Recodification——Creates commission of nine 
members, appointed by the Governor, to re- 
codify school laws. Appropriates $12,500. 

H. B. 331-332, Topprnc: February 12 a 
holiday.—Makes Lincoln’s birthday a legal 
and school holiday. 

H. B. 625, McGaucney: Employees’ re- 
tirement.—Amends employees’ annuity and 
benefit fund law in several particulars. This 
law may eventually serve school employees 
other than teachers and nurses. 

S. B. 193, Crisenserry: Vocational educa- 
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tion project titles—Amends tenure bill to 
include provisions of S. B. 19 (pertaining to 
same section). See Local Finance. 

S. B. 254, Hussarp: University of Ili- 
nois county scholarships.—Requires University 
of Illinois to correct county scholarship exam- 
ination papers. Prevents students whose edu- 
cation has gone beyond high-schoo! gradua- 
tion from taking these examinations, and 
makes a grade of 70 the minimum grade rec- 
ognized for the granting of a scholarship. 

S. B. 406, Downtnc, Crisenserry, DIxon, 
Lyons, CasH: Teachers College Board.—Sub- 
stitutes title “Teachers College Board” for 
“Normal School Board” and authorizes that 
board to employ and discharge associate and 
assistant professors and contract with them 
relative to tenure, salaries, and retirement 
benefits. 

S. B. 492, Peters: Independent University 
of Illinois civil service—Divorces certain Uni- 
versity of Illinois employees from State civil 
service and places them under University of 
Illinois civil service system. 

S. B. 640, Perers: University of Illinois 
property title—Transfers certain Chicago 
property titles to the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Mllinois. 

H. B. 898, Divneen: University of Illinois 
scholarships (military service) —Protects Uni- 
versity of Illinois scholarships for persons in 
military service. 

H. B. 905-906, Coyte: Good Friday a 
school holiday—Makes the Friday before 
Easter a legal and school holiday. 

H. B. 912, O’Nert anp Epwarps: School 
board associations ——Legalizes Illinois Associ- 
ation of School Boards and allows local ex- 
penditures for same, but prevents compensa- 
tion to any school-board member for any 
services rendered to such association or associ- 
ations. Requires annual reports of associ- 
ations to Governor, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the county superintendent 
of schools. Constitutions and by-laws must 
be filed with above officers. 





Rural School Journal 
Planned 


Howard A. Dawson, director of rural 
service of the N.E.A., at the Boston 
convention reported co-operation with 
the Committee on Rural Education, 
set up by the American Country Life 
Association and financed by the Farm 
Foundation, and with a group of about 
thirty leading rural educators in pro- 
jecting plans for the publication of a 
journal designed to meet the needs of 
rural teachers. The executive commit- 
tee of the N.E.A. authorized the ex- 
ecutive secretary to make application 
to four educational foundations for a 
grant of funds that would underwrite 
for a period of five years the cost of 
publishing the proposed journal. A 
prospectus of the journal had been 
written and applications for the funds 
had been submitted to the four founda- 
tions, two of which had made grants 
at the time of the presentation of the 
report. 
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Said at Boston 


(Continued from page 14) 


But while we are rallying all of our 
resources, human and material, in an 
all-out program of preparedness, we 
must not fail to look ahead to the 
needs of youth now in their early teens 
for education for the days which lie 
ahead of them. The emergency will 
pass—and with its passing the Nation 
will face again in accentuated form all 
of the problems of youth unemploy- 
ment which have baffled us during the 
past decade. Should we not now begin, 
therefore, to plan and effect those 
measures, financial and otherwise, 
which will enable education to make 
its proper contribution in meeting the 
needs of youth in the post-war period? 

To provide a more adequate pro- 
gram of youth education will require 
that we school people relinquish some 
of our stereotypes concerning the 
bookish nature of the educational 
process; that we come to recognize 
that education is properly concerned 
quite as much with the development 
of useful skills as it is with the trans- 
mission of esoteric knowledge. 

We must recognize that participa- 
tion in genuinely purposeful activities, 
whether in school or out, is at the 
heart of the educational process. 


This means in part that the schools 
should canvass every possible means of 
expanding education to combine earn- 
ing with learning. Part-time jobs, vari- 
ous kinds of apprenticeship, and other 
types of participation in actual pro- 
ductive enterprise in business, agricul- 
ture, industry, or homemaking, should 
be much more fully utilized as the 
basis for much of the related curricu- 
lum. This idea is not new. It is as 
ancient as apprenticeship, older than 
the Greeks and the Romans. In Ameri- 
ca it has had increasing recognition in 
the last few decades—in the activity 
program of the elementary schools, in 
the programs of vocational education 
in the high schools—at the college level 
in professional training of physicians, 
teachers, lawyers, scientists and engi- 
neers, and more recently in the services 
of schools in furnishing related train- 
ing to workers in the CCC camps and 
on NYA projects. 

Moreover, in the general high school, 
for an increasing number of youth, the 
practical arts courses have come to 
provide the integrating center for 
instruction in mathematics, social 
studies, language and other subjects. 
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In the manipulation of tools and ma- 
terials, the adaption of means to ends 
in farm and home mechanics, and in 
the industrial arts, in the science lab- 
oratory, and in the fine arts there has 
been provided an opportunity for the 
exploration and development of special 
interests, and . . . of elementary, yet 
basic, manual and intellectual abilities. 

Opportunities for vocational educa- 
tion for older youth, whether for the 
occupations of business, industry, 
homemaking, agriculture, or the pub- 
lic service should now be greatly ex- 
panded. Training in the special skills 
and the particular kinds of function- 
ally related subject matter needed by 
workers and prospective workers in a 
wide variety of fields must be made 
available in regional and state schools. 
To these schools youth must be en- 
abled to go through the liberal pro- 
vision of maintenance scholarships and 
student-work opportunities. 

James B. Conant, president, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, “Our 
Country and the World Situation.” 

@ IF this were merely a war between 

sovereign nations quarreling over 
nationalistic ambitions, those who ad- 
vocate what they call a negotiated 
peace would have a plausible case. But 
as I have already stated, this war has 
many of the characteristics of a reli- 
gious war,—we must turn back to the 
followers of Mohammed to find a 
parallel in history. This war is being 
waged by an army of picked men fan- 
atically devoted to a philosophy which 
denies all the premises of our American 
faith. Hitler’s soldiers are proponents 
of a literally soulless creed, and they 
are well armed by modern science. 
They are hard to stop by force of 
fighting; impossible to stop by fair 
words or bribes, by talks of trade or 
a negotiated peace. If this were merely 
an imperialistic war, in the old sense 
of the word, the question of actual 
invasion of the United States and the 
subjugation of the country by an 
armed enemy force would be central 
to the issue. For a conqueror armed 
with material weapons alone must sub- 
due and rule by force. But not so one 
who challenges a civilization with a 
combination of incendiary ideas and 
incisive weapons. 

In every nation today there are 
latent unseen forces silently enlisted 
on opposing sides in this conflict of 
ideologies. In Germany there are many 
who quietly hold fast to a belief in 
the integrity of the individual. In this 
country there are those who silently 
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reject the premise of our free way of 
life. This small minority would be 
ready openly to avow themselves fol- 
lowers of Hitler if they could count 
on the external pressure of armei 
threats to aid their cause. And they 
would find others to follow, for in any 
nation there are always a few ready to 
espouse any faith if material pros- 
perity beckons. Here lies the essence 
of our real danger, the real peril to the 
vitality of our faith. 

Harold Benjamin, dean of education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land, “Better Relations with Latin America.” 


® TO acquire a clear understanding 

of our American neighbors, to mo- 
tivate that understanding with good 
will,.and to carry that good will into 
the practice of mutual aid are difficult 
tasks because they run counter to the 


current forms of nationalistic thinking, 


in the world today. If we are going 
to tackle those jobs seriously, we must 
recognize at the outset that modern 
styles in nationalistic purpose and 
effort are not those under which we 
can understand the Americas or de- 
fend the Americas. If the American 
nations are to be fiercely independent 
and mutually jealous entities, each for 
the welfare of one only, and all for 
none, patterned after European medi- 
evalism in international affairs, they 
cannot hope for a better understand- 
ing among themselves or a better de- 
fense of themselves than the European 
states have achieved. A state which 
finds it impossible to organize the en- 
ergies of its people in complete fashion 
for any other national purpose than 
war and the preparation for war can- 
not even carry on war successfully in 
the long run! 


The American countries must be- 
come progressively united in carrying 


out co-operative enterprises to give all 
their people the food, shelter, health, 
and happiness which they can now en- 
vision for only some of their people. 
Today they are working together on 
a few jobs, slowly and hesitantly. They 
must work faster, more decisively, and 
with greater determination to whip 
bigger sections of the continent for 
the sake of great advantages for all 
the continent. This thing cannot be 
done selfishly. It must be done with 
a touch of greatness such as other 
parts of the world do not commonly 
know, or it will not be done at all un- 
til after the Americas as well as 
Europe and Asia have been drenched 
in blood. 

Ralph Barton Perry, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, “Education for 
Democracy.” 

@ DEMOCRATIC character, like all 

character, is a product of action, 
in which repetition gives rise to per- 
manent dispositions. Every relation- 
ship with a fellowman creates an op- 
portunity for the exercise of democratic 
virtues. One may begin anywhere, at 
any time. Given one other human be- 
ing with whom one has dealings, and 
a man can learn to tolerate the other’s 
opinions without abandoning one’s 
own; one can learn to reconcile one’s 
own personal liberty with the acknowl- 
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edgment of the other’s under some 
orderly plan which provides for both; 
one can feel oneself the other’s equal 
in dignity without ignoring differences 
of merit; and one can be warmed by 
human sympathy without surrendering 
the right of self-preservation, and with- 
out renouncing the appeal to force 
should the other attempt to destroy the 
very conditions of peace. 

But a man cannot be democratic 
who does not by imagination extend 
the radius of his attitudes beyond the 
narrow limits of his direct personal 
relations. He must understand the 
lives of those who are distant in space 
and different in kind, above all of the 
lot of the great masses whose lot is 
typical. We all know kindly people 
whose awareness of human life does 
not extend beyond their families, their 
friends and their servants, and who 
fail in democracy through ignorance 
rather than through inhumanity. 
Democracy may and should begin at 
home, but it cannot stop short of a 
comprehension of all mankind. The 
true democrat cannot be an isolation- 
ist in any sense of that term. No fel- 
lowman is either a friend or an enemy 
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—an enemy only until he can become 
a friend. Even the generations to come 
are the victims or the beneficiaries of 
those who live today. A man’s democ- 
racy is incomplete until his code of 
tolerance, liberty, equality, and peace 
is as long as history and as wide as 
the world. 

Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman, rabbi, Temple 
Israel, Boston, Massachusetts, “God and the 
World Crisis.” 

@ THE neurotic struggles of our day, 

leading to war, injustice and social 
oppression are not inevitable. In fact, 
man is born into the world seeking 
love and capable of giving love. Funda- 
mentally we are co-operative rather 
than competitive personalities. A dis- 
tinguished psychologist recently has 
said that it is the inherent goodness 
of human nature which continually 
amazes him, that man begins with an 
infinite capacity for decency, fellow- 
ship, and responds to high and crea- 
tive goals. Education and society car- 
rying with them the vestiges of an 
undiscarded past, fanning into ab- 
normal flame the desires for power, 
prestige or possession, conspire to 
maim and distort this creative human 
nature with which we all begin our 
adventure on earth. 

We are just at the beginning of an 
age when we shall learn how to pene- 
trate into the recesses of the human 
spirit, clean out the Augean stables; if 
the new discoveries of psychology will 
be properly utilized, then mankind 
will be able to avoid many of the 
catastrophies from which we now suffer 
and a new world of social and indi- 
vidual happiness and _ righteousness 
may indeed be born. 


Parent-Teacher Association 


(Continued from page 10) 

the ideal agency through which to work 
in bringing about needed co-operation 
of community agencies. The require- 
ments for recognition of elementary 
schools in Illinois include some form 
of community organization. Recogni- 
tion authorities realize that the organ- 
ization that has done the most to co- 
ordinate community agencies in behalf 
of education is the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has advisors and numerous 
publications that will help along any 
line of interest in which school people 
may want help. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Congress at 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 

20 Southwestern Schoolmasters Club. High 
School, Mascoutah, Illinois, September 
20, 1941. 

29 National Recreation Congress. Baltimore, 
Maryland, September 29-October 3, 1941. 
Headquarters, Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

OCTOBER 

9 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. 
Quincy, October 9-10, 1941. 

9 Southeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Lawrence- 
ville, October 9-10, 1941. 

9 Western Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Galesburg, Oc- 
tober 9-10, 1941. ee 

10 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rock Island, 
October 10, 1941. 

10 East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Urbana, Oc- 
tober 10, 1941. 

10 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Charleston, Oc- 
tober 10, 1941. 

Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. LaSalle, Oc- 
tober 10, 1941. 

DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Elm- 
hurst, October 13, 1941. : 
Northwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rockford, 
October 17, 1941. ‘ 
Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Octo- 
ber 17, 1941. 

National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion, biennial conference. Book Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, October 23-27, 
1941. 

NOVEMBER 

20 National Council of Teachers of English, 
annual convention. Biltmore Hotel, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, November 20-22, 1941. 

DECEMBER 

29 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Chicago, December 29-31, 1941. 
Headquarters, Morrison Hotel. 
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